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FICTION 
THE SHADOW OF THE CATHEDRAL. By VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ 


By the Author of “The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse.” A new edition entirely reset with an Introduction by Wm.1AM 
Dean HOWELLS. Ready. Net, $1.90 
A vivid, dramatic story in which the author of “The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse” presents the undercurrents of 
democratic feeling in a nation long passive but now stirring under the dead weight of age-long traditions by which the 
church and monarchy rule Spain. It is superbly written with profound knowledge and intense conviction. 


THE CRESCENT MOON. By the Author of “Marching on Tanga,” FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 
His new book is a strange and picturesque romance set against the colorful, unhackneyed background of German East 
Africa. It is a love story of unusual charm, tinged with the mystery of African jungles and a hint of hidden cults. 
Ready. Net, $1.75 


THE CHALLENGE TO SIRIUS. By the Author of “Sussex Gorse,” SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 
“Straight ahead burned a great lamp, .. . Sirius, symbol of the Divine Indifference,” quotes the author on the title-page 
of a significant story written with a quiet power and sureness of touch that is unusual. Its scenes swing from a sleepy 
Sussex village to literary London, to America in Civil War times, to a remote forest pueblo in Yucatan and back in full 
circle to the little isle of Oxney, between Sussex and Kent. Ready. Net, $1.90 


THE HIGHWAYMAN. By H.C. BAILEY 
A gallant romance of conspiracy, misunderstanding, and of as high-hearted love as ever banished pride of place or hope 
of preferment, and made even crowns and kingdoms seem of minor worth. Ready. Net, $1.60 


JACQUOU THE REBEL. By EUGENE LE ROY 
Translated by Eleanor Stimson Brooks. The first volume of The Library of French Fiction which aims to exhibit the cus- 
toms and manners of all classes of French society through a selection of masterpieces. This volume pictures a section of 
life in Perigord which had hardly changed for a century and reveals the gentle qualities which have made French civiliza- 
tion so valuable to the world. Ready. Net, $1.90 
Others to follow: Nono, by Gaston Roupne.; Two Banks of the Seine, by F. VANDEREM. 


THE FOUR HORSEMEN OF THE APOCALYPSE. By VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ 
This supreme work of genius still holds first place in literature of the war. Critics point out that the impressions gained 
from a shelf-full of books are all to be gained with greater clearness, force and unity from this one volume; others declare 
that as long as the Great War lives in the memory of the race this will be read, that its picture of the sweep and ebb of 
the first battle of the Marne surpasses even Victor Hugo’s famous “Waterloo.” Net, $1.90 


THE GARDEN OF SURVIVAL. By the “Master of Mystery,” ALGERNON BLACKWOOD 
There is no living writer who expresses so subtly and with such exquisite beauty the power of undying love to exert its 
influence even from beyond the grave itself. Ready. Net, $1.25 


WHILE PARIS LAUGHED. The latest novel by LEONARD MERRICK 
Being the Pranks and Passions of the Poet Tricotrin in the gay laughing Paris of before the war. “Had Leonard Merrick 
been born in France, his brilliancy, wit, pathos and keen insight into life would have made his name a household word no 
less than Alphonse Daudet’s.”—The Nation. To be ready Jan. 25. Net, $1.75 


MISCELLANEOUS 
FRANCE FACING GERMANY. By GEORGES CLEMENCEAU, Premier of France 


Authoritative statements of the point of view which France will doubtless take at the peace table. So vital a presentation 
of French needs and the French spirit that no matter what you have read or own you will find this indispensable. 
Ready Jan. 22. Net $2.00 





THE DAREDEVIL OF THE ARMY. By Captain A. P. CORCORAN 
Experiences as a “Buzzer” and Despatch Rider. “Death, capture, accidents—any may overtake him on his road, but none 
may deter or terrify him. ‘The daredevil’—that is the name he earned in the early days of the war, when General French 
credited him with the salvation of the British forces.” Net, $1.50 


KOEHLER’S WEST POINT MANUAL. By Lieut.-Col. H. J. KOEHLER, U. S. A. 
The author directed the physical training at West Point, and of the men in many officers’ training camps. The Secretary 
of War, NewTon D. Bakgr, says: “The advantage of this discipline is not merely to make men look fit, but actually to 
make them be fit; . . . if we could follow Col. Koehler’s graduates, either from the Military Academy or from these 


training camps, to the battlefields of France we would find an impressive story of physical and moral adequacy.” 
To be ready shortly 


THE FORGOTTEN THRESHOLD. Being the Diary of ARTHUR MIDDLETON 
An extraordinarily beautiful account of the manner in which a young man gradually learned to withdraw his soul from 
the outside world and place it in direct communion with God. Ready shortly. Net. $1.00 


STUDIES IN ELECTRO-PHYSIOLOGY (Animal and Vegetable). By ARTHUR E. BAINES 
Mr. Baines is a consulting electrician, author of “Electro-Pathology and Therapeutics.” With thirty-one original drawings 


in color, illustrating electrical structure of Fruits and Vegetables, by G. T. Barngs—also other illustrations. 
Ready. Net, $5.00 


STUDIES IN ELECTRO-PATHOLOGY (lllustrated). By A. WHITE ROBERTSON 
The author aims to show that in both toxic and deficiency diseases the loss of natural electrical equilibrium precedes and 
determines the pathological changes and that electrical diffusion inaugurates cellular failure. Ready. Net, $5.00 
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All of these may be ordered (postage extra) of any bookseller or direct from 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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How much 


Income Tax 
must youpay?. 





Will you be able to answer this unaided, to 
study minutely this greatest of all revenue 
bills and the hundreds of conflicting decisions 
of Courts and Treasury? Or will you join 


that great army of business men who solve | 


their Income Tax Problems with Mont- 
gomery’s standard, authoritative guide, which 


Tells Exactly How to Proceed 


in every item of your returns, whether they be for 
corporation, partnership, _Sduciary, or oy indi- 
vidual Mont ‘ me y 1s eve non imiuttal 

st I the "dist tion to 
— of the Tax ‘difficulties in your business: 


Montgomerys/9/9 
Income Tax Procedure 


The author, Robert H. Montgomery, C.P.A., is a 
well-known lawyer and an accountant of interna- 
tional reputation. Many of his Income Tax interpre- 
tations have been upheld by the Supren Court i 
cases where he differed from Treasury decisions. 


20,000 Copies Sold Last Year 


to corporation officers, lawyers, accountants, and 
others of big interests. Their satisfaction is re- 
flected in the flood of repeat orders for this year’s 
manual, now in preparation by the same author. 


Sent Free on Approval 


with it. We will mail this manual, as soon as issued, 
for five days’ free inspection, after which you can 
either return the book or remit the price in full, 
$6.00. A supplement will subsequently be mailed 
free to all purchasers of the manual, 
for making all returns, 


Ronald Press Company, Dept. 65 
20 Vesey Street, — New York City 











Is Your Conscience 
Progressive ? 


Have you fixed ideals? Do you ap 
prove actions to-day that you con- 
demned yesterday? Have you acquired 
the urge of evolution? Is your belief 
in rightness and wrongness based upon 
ancient doctrine, or is it grounded on a 
personal study of what really consti- 
tutes rightness and wrongness ? 


Read this very interesting book 


ETERNAL PROGRESS 


by the distinguished thinker and writer 
Harold Rowntree, and learn his con- 
clusions regarding the progressive con- 
science. 

Simply and interestingly written, it 
will appeal to all thinkers on these sub- 
jects. 

At all bookstores or direct from pub 
lisher $1.50. 


LAURENCE C. WOODWORTH 


521 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 


THE WAR AND THE COMING PEACE 


By Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph 
fon volume te the author's 
Bagdad Railway,"’ which hae taken its place among 
the valuable books called forth by the war. It is 











great t aime eopesialiy to 

co 2 Fe ee 2 Saas & enduring 

peace can be erected. 
Sn. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS, PHILADELPHIA. 




















Where Woman’s Service Looms Large 


War gave woman her supreme 


- bg _and glorious opportunity to en- 
Simply send your ORDER NOW—send no money | 


‘large her field of service. 


She 


| won her share of the laurels for 


in ample time | 


patriotic achievement. 


With exalted aim and unflag- 


| ging zeal she figured in practically 


‘comforts for our soldiers. 


every activity that made for victory 
and the relief of distress. She 
plied the needles that fashioned 
She 


ministered to the wounded. She 


‘labored unceasingly in canteen 


| work. 


She has kept the wheels of in- 


dustry going; tilling the soil; bend- 


ing over bench and lathe. In 
fa 


la @ 
aw One Policy 





rE 
MOSHER BOOKS 
CATALOGUE 
It will be va red for itself alone 
It also sh WS that [I am still making 
beautiful b« ; ¢ on request 
nel Bird Mos her 
PORTLAND, MAINE 











AMERICA in FRANCE. 


The One Prook that tells the story of the American Army in France 
By MAJOR FREDERICK PALMER 
of General Pershing’s Staff 
$2.00 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


Publishers New York 


One System 


counting house and chemical lab- 
oratory she has loaned her brains 


to the cause. 


In telephone service, also, a host 
of capable, loyal daughters of 
America still find expression for 
These 


girls are privileged to play an in- 


their ambition and ability. 


dispensable part in the nation’s 
welfare. They have in their keep- 
ing the myriad avenues of tele- 
phone communication through 


which the nation’s indusiry is 


guided. 


The Bell System invites enlist- 
ment among its ranks of loyal 
operators. 


% AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


REMINISCENCES OF 
LAFCADIO HEARN 


Hy Setanko Kolzsumil 
of Lafcadi 
$1.00 net 


Roaton 


A f h, vivid, and Intimate portrait 


liearn by his Japanese wife 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, 





Currents and Eddies in the 


; 
English Romantic Generation } 
By Frederick E. Pierce, Ph | 

6% x 8% Cloth 350 pages Index $3 | 
YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


New Haven, Conn New Y 


120 College Street 280 Madi 
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HE NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL 


RESEARCH 


is organized to meet the needs of intelligent men and women interested 
in the grave social, political, economic and educational problems of the 
day. Courses of lectures on important phases of reconstruction will be offered 


to those who desire to attend. 


In addition, small groups of specially qualified 


persons will be organized for the practical investigation of important questions. 
The work will be arranged with a view of preparing those who desire to enter 
the fields of journalism, municipal administration, labor organization, and the 


teaching of social sciences. 


The school will be open with an enlarged staff and a full program in 


October, 1919. 


In the meantime the following preliminary lectures will be 


offered from Monday, February tenth, to F riday, May third. 
Preliminary Lectures—February-May, 1919 


THORSTEIN VEBLEN. The Industrial 
Transition from the Eighteenth Century 


to the Twentieth. 

An inquiry into the nature of the 
changes which have taken place in indus- 
try from the eighteenth to the twentieth 
centuries, their consequences, and the 
relation of these changes to current ques- 
tions of peace and the self-determination 
of nations. 


JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON. The Re- 
lation of Education to Social Progress. 
An analysis of our current system of 

education, showing the need of its revision 

and an attempt to determine the ways in 
which it should be readjusted so as to for- 
ward the reform of existing evils. 


CHARLES A. BEARD, Director of the 
Bureau of Municipal Research and 
Training for Public Service. 

Problems of American Government. 

These lectures will be given at the 
sureau, 261 Broadway, and will deal with 
the practical methods involved in the de- 
velopment of efficient democracy. 


EMILY JAMES PUTNAM. Habit and 

History. 

How habit has dominated the individual 
in the past and how essential it is to recog- 
nize the effect of excessive and undesirable 
habit on concepts of nationalism, religion, 
the status of women, etc. 


All applications and inquiries should be 


Pu.D., 
Telephos 


kmMMA PETERS SMITH, 


addressed 


HAROLD J. LASKI. 

Government. 

The working out of a new theory of 
representative government, the break- 
down of the system as conceived by the 
nineteenth century with special empha- 
sis upon the recent experience of England, 
France and America. 


WESLEY CLAIR MITCHELL, The Price 
System and the War. 
The role of prices in modern life, the 
effect of peace upon prices, production, 
profits and wages. 


FREDERICK W. ELLIS. The Mind 
Viewed as a Factor in Social! Adjust- 
ments. 

\n introductory 
of mental adjustments, the 
forms of social thinking, the measurement 
of mental efficiency and the methods of 
securing integrity of mind in th 
of social experience. 


‘ 

ROSERT BRUERE, ORDWAY TEAD, 
H. C. METCALF, W. E. MOSHER. 
Courses and field work in Employment 

Administration and Industrial Relations 

given at the Bureau of Municipal Re- 

search, 201 broadway, combining lectures, 
readings and factory visits with the object 
of supplying definite technique as well as 

a sound point of view toward the human 

problems of industry and government. 


Representative 


study of the technique 
customary 


e¢ Course 


lo the Ewecutive Secretary. 


465 West 23rp Srreer, New York Crry 


e Chelsea 6636 
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By E. R. PUNSHON 
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The Week 


LECTIONS for the Polish constituent assembly are 


scheduled for January 26, when all citizens, men or 


women, who have completed their twenty-first year are enti- 
tled to take part in the universal, equal, direct, secret, and 
proportional voting. Much turns on the decision, and all 
sorts of forces are in play. The situation is confused by 
obviously interested reports but appears to be as follows: 
There is in Warsaw the Government of General Pilsudski, 
objected to by its conservative critics as drawn mainly from 
the Social Democratic party and the Peasants League, and by 
its radical critics as anti-Socialist. In Paris is the so-called 
Polish National Committee, a body with no regular political 
basis, led by Roman Dmowski and represented at large by 
Paderewski; it is the organ of the landlord and clerical group. 
This party has by highly dubious methods secured the ap- 
pearance of commanding the very important support of the 
several million Poles in America. Its present object is 
evidently to force a reorganization of the Pilsudski Govern- 
ment before the elections take place. A violent coup d'état 
attempted by Count Sapieha having miscarried, political pres- 
sure is being applied. The French Government.has refused 
to recognize the Warsaw Government until it reaches an 
agreement with the National Committee, and the British and 
American Missions in Warsaw are reported to be insisting 
on unity, which apparently also means concession by the 
Pilsudski Government to the Paderewski group. President 
Wilson appears, however, to be successfully resisting the 
strong pressure in favor of military intervention. These 
attempts to manipulate Polish affairs from the outside are 
arousing great indignation among Polish Liberals, more 
especially as they suppose its object to be the constitution of 
a Greater Poland at the expense of non-Polish populations in 
Volhynia, Galicia, Posen, East and West Prussia, and the 
Silesias, with the object of securing, as a quid pro quo, the 
assumption by the Polish Government, thus put under obliga- 
tions to the Entente countries, of a generous share of the 
old Russian debt to France and the rest of us. Such a 
Poland would be a volcano in the centre of Europe, and 
it is proposed to bring this about by the help of foreign 
bayonets. Meanwhile the Bolsheviki are reported to be ad 
vancing on Warsaw and only one hundred miles away. 


F the four centres of political crystallization in Russia 
to-day, three depend on foreign military aid—namely, 


the Kolchak so-called “all-Russian” dictatorship at Omsk in 
Western Siberia; the reactionary forces under the Cossack 
general Denikine at Ekaterinodar, east of the Black Sea; 
and the Tchaikovsky Government just below the Arctic Circle 
on the White Sea. On the other hand, the Bolsheviki have 
held sway in Central Russia for almost fourteen months, not 
only without the help of foreign soldiers, but in spite of 
Allied intervention. While they have apparently suffered a 
serious defeat from Perm on the European side of the Urals, 
they are, on the other hand, regaining important territory 
in the Baltic provinces which they had been compelled by 


force majeure to renounce at Brest-Litovsk; and these gains 
are being made in spite of British, Swedish, and Polish 
coéperation with local anti-Bolshevist forces. The Bolshe- 
viks are reported to have the aid of the Finnish Third Red 
Army, as well as the help of Letts armed by the British in 
obvious ignorance of their real sympathies, and they are said 
to hold Dorpat, Riga, and the Lithuanian capital, Vilna, 
which the Poles covet, and to threaten Reval. Libau, whence 
Russian liners were wont to ply to New York, is “protected” 
by British vessels which promise to stand by till the Gulf of 
tiga begins to freeze. Under these conditions the question 
of intervention takes a new form. 
that inadequate intervention stimulates 
ganda—and for intervention on the grand scale what country 
desires to supply the troops? Japan is reported to be with- 
drawing all but the least possible number of troops, what- 
ever that may mean; Frenchmen, much as they would like to 
get the Russian bonds paid, do not care to provide more sol- 
diers, especially in view of the legendary horrors of Napo- 
leon’s Russian campaign; and Lloyd George’s proposal for a 
truce and a hearing shows that he sees lions in the present 


It is beginning to be seen 


Jolshevist propa- 


path. 

T Berlin the revolt against the Ebert Government, 

which for several days took the form of bloody fighting 
in the streets and about various public buildings, appears 
to be yielding to the superior military force which the Gov- 
ernment was able to assemble; but at this writing the 
Spartacans continue to hold out. How far the Spartacans 
represent any considerable following in the city, and what 
classes support them, morally if not physically, in the strug- 
gle which they have precipitated, is not clear at this dis- 
tance. There is reason for thinking, however, that many 
who regret the appeal to arms would prefer to have the 
fighting go on until the Spartacans are beaten, partly be- 
cause a compromise now would be likely to mean a renewal 
of hostilities later, and partly in order that the elections 
for the constituent assembly may be held without inter- 
ference. Outside of Berlin conditions are discouraging. 
Riots and street fighting are reported from Stuttgart, Dres- 
den, Leipzig, Hamburg, Augsburg, Diisseldorf, and Minster, 
showing a wide area of disturbance. In the meantime Ger- 
man troops are fighting the Poles in Posen, and slowly fuall- 
ing back there before the invaders. Members of the peace 
conference are reported to be greatly disturbed at the course 
of events in Germany, where the spread of civil war is re- 
garded as a direct incitement to so-called Bolshevism. It 
cannot be too often pointed out that the best service which 
the Allies and the United States can render to the German 
people in the present crisis is to cease talking about the 
huge indemnities which are to be exacted, or speculating 
about the number of billion marks which Germany can be 
made to pay without ruination, and to lift the blockade on 
food and other necessary commodities. A reasonable pro- 
vision of food, joined to an opportunity to put their pri- 
mary economic life in order again, might go a long way at 
this juncture in rallying the German people to the support 
of an orderly Government. 
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O far as domestic politics are concerned, the general 

election in England appears to have brought not peace 
but a sword. The new Ministry which Mr. Lloyd George 
has announced pleases nobody, and is openly criticised by 
the press as being neither one thing nor the other. The 
appointments of Mr. Austen Chamberlain as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and Mr. Winston Churchill as head of the 
War Office and the Air Ministry are especially objected to, 
not so much, apparently, on the ground that either appointee 
is incompetent as because of their conspicuous unfitness. 
Mr. Bonar Law, the former Chancellor of the Exchequer, re- 
mains in the Ministry without portfolio, and will continue 
to act as Government leader in the House of Commons. The 
whole list appears to represent only a hesitating shuffling 
of the cards, and leaves the public quite in the dark as to 
the new policies which Mr. Lloyd George intends to pursue. 
It is even intimated that Mr. Lloyd George has no policy, 
that nothing will be done at home until after the peace 
settlement is agreed upon, at least in outline, and that then 
the Ministry will be reconstructed. If, as press dispatches 
indicate, the Labor party is to head the combined Opposi- 
tion, labor will have attained a new importance in the House 
of Commons; but the Labor party itself appears to need 
new leaders, and its ability as the head of a many-sided 
Opposition is yet to be tested. The organized protest of re- 
turned soldiers against the slow process of demobilization 
is of serious significance, and the tender treatment of the 
outbreaks by the Government seems to indicate that any- 
thing like forcible action or resort to the usual military 
methods of repression or punishment is regarded as out of 
the question. The tide of popular opposition to the main- 
tenance of British troops in Russia is running strongly, and 
it is now announced that the troops are to be withdrawn, 
and that the operations of the British fleet in the Baltic are 
to be curtailed. It is clear that the British nation is tired 
of war, and anxious for nothing so much as for the return 
of an assured peace. 


TOW the process of pestering and nagging in our rela- 
tions with Mexico takes a new turn. Senator Ashurst 
of Arizona spoke on January 7 to his resolution calling for 
the purchase of Lower California and part of the province 
of Sonora. Worthless to Mexico—oh, of course—“‘American 
industry, American money, and the American pioneer, would 
soon turn the Colorado River upon those blistering sands 
and transform them into smiling fields.” Senator Phelan 
of California solemnly remarked the continual danger of 
acquisition of this territory by some foreign Power. We 
notice in the daily press an uncommon run of pious editorial 
commendation of the project, always with Mexico’s interests 
to the fore. Mexico could replenish her depleted treasury 
with the money accruing from the cession. She would gain 
this or that political advantage, this or that social advan- 
tage—as, of course, intelligent Mexicans would agree. If 
the intelligent Mexicans do agree, however, they have so far 
made no uproar about it that we can hear at this distance. 
In fact, the leading papers of Mexico condemn the scheme 
and say very disagreeable things about what they conceive 
to be its motive—rating it, in short, as a land-grab. One 
editorial writer, evidently equipped with the Latin sense of 
humor, says that Mexico relies on President Wilson’s theory 
of the rights of small nations, to abort the menace to Mexico 
conveyed under Senator Ashurst’s proposal. It is an embar- 
rassing suggestion. 


N January 7 Senator La Follette protested vigorously 

against the Government’s policy of keeping troops in 
a country with which it is not at war, and inquired what 
had become of the resolution offered some time ago by 
Senator Johnson, which called on the State and War De- 
partments to show cause why our soldiers are still in Russia. 
Senator Swanson of Virginia undertook to reply, but his 
speech showed the weakness of an obvious effort to bolster 
an indefensible cause. He stated that our troops were not 
there to act on the offensive, but for purely defensive pur- 
poses. To give any force to this assertion, he was of course 
obliged at once to wheel out the pitiful, old, decrepit scare- 
crow of the German menace. The German menace, it seems, 
has held out longer in the bracing climate of the Archangel 
district than it has managed to do elsewhere, and is still 
encouraging and abetting the criminal propensities of the 
Bolsheviki. “It is the Bolsheviki who are making the trou- 
ble,” Senator Swanson said, “and it is to keep the trouble 
down that our men are being kept there, but back of it all 
is the German menace. It would be cowardly for us to 
withdraw now. We cannot abandon Russia after having 
gone to her aid.” The Virginia Senator is probably too ex- 
perienced a politician to feel any sense of shame at having 
put up a plea of this kind, but that is his misfortune. 


HE straightforwardness of M. Pichon’s reply to the 

British proposal for a truce in Russia is in pleasing 
contrast with the indirections of our Administration spokes- 
men in the Senate. Whatever M. Pichon’s statement lacks in 
farsighted statesmanship it makes up in frankness. “We 
shall continue,” says the Foreign Minister, “resolutely to 
refuse it [the Soviet Government] any recognition, and to 
treat it as an enemy.” Here, at least, is Gallic clarity; here 
is a language we can understand. Indeed, to employ a phrase 
that became current about the time when the present Rus- 
sian Government first began to express its opinion of the 
diplomacy of the war, M. Pichon comes near to speaking 
“Bulshevik English.” We must assume that his logic will 
now compel him to send adequate French forces to carry on 
war against France’s enemy. By contrast to his direct- 
ness, what honest American can read Senator Hitchcock’s 
speech without shame? Our operations in Russia, the 
Senator tells us, are wholly defensive and “friendly,” and we 
are welcomed by the people—the next column informs us that 
our troops have just advanced and burned a village. Then 
we learn that the primary object of our invasion has been to 
prevent the military stores at Archangel and Vladivostok 
from falling into German hands—and this, two months after 
Germany’s abject surrender! Such talk is arrant and un- 
qualified nonsense, or else it is unblushing hypocrisy. The 
whole performance is nauseating. Perhaps, when the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations has time to 
return from his excursion into ancient history, he will be 
good enough to answer a question. Now that the “German 
menace” is removed, does he, or does he not, propose that 
our troops shall continue to aid M. Pichon’s eternal war on 
“the enemy of France”? Does, or does not, Senator Hitch- 
cock propose to withdraw American soldiers from Russia 
and Siberia? The American people would like to know. 


E should like to believe that political trials and politi- 
cal prisoners are something that we do not have in the 
United States, but it is a typically political trial that has 
just closed in Chicago with a verdict of guilty. Victor 
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Berger, of the National Executive Committee of the So- 
cialist party; Adolph Germer, national executive secretary 
of the party; Louis Engdahl, editorial director of the Na- 
tional Socialist Press Service; William Kruse, secretary of 
the Young People’s Socialist League, and Irwin St. John 
Tucker, a well known radical churchman, were on January 
8 convicted of violation of the Espionage Act. It is not fair 
to judge the verdict on the basis of newspaper reports; but 
it is unfortunate that it comes at a time when the fighting is 
over, to punish, on the basis of a widely criticised piece of 
legislation passed in the heat of the conflict, a group of un- 
questionably public-spirited and deeply-loved political 
leaders. In any event, Socialists, and not Socialists alone, 
are sure to feel the trial to be primarily an attempt to 
unseat their one champion at Washington in the person of 
Victor Berger, recently elected for the second time to 
Congress. The verdict, unless reversed on appeal (and in 
lessened degree even if reversed), will in practice inevitably 
constitute one more inroad upon our main dike against law- 
lessness—the belief that law means justice. Cynicism of 
the rank and file of working people—which means the mass 
of the citizens—in regard to the purpose and use of the 
machinery of law is a bad handicap with which to enter a 
period like that ahead of us. The Espionage Act and the law 
responsible for the war powers of the Post Office Depart- 
ment have done more than perhaps any other legislation in 
our history to breed such cynicism; they cannot be too soon 
repealed. 


HE new American Labor party of Greater New York 

has put forward a programme of surprising liberality 
and radicalism. Especially noteworthy is that plank which 
permits membership in the party to brain workers as well 
as hand workers, and to the unorganized as well as the 
organized. The offer of coéperation to the Socialist Party 
in the selection and election of pro-labor candidates presents 
to the latter an opportunity for a new flexibility in its nomi- 
nation of political candidates. Socialists have many times 
proposed candidates in opposition to those favored by trade- 
union labor, because of the failure of the latter to endorse 
certain of their tenets. It would be unbelievable, however, 
that coalition could not now be effected on the platform 
adopted by the Labor party. This programme by its inclu- 
siveness swallows up the recent manifesto of the Socialist 
party. Apparently agreement on all points was not unani- 
mous. Of the moot questions, namely, qualifications for 
party membership, compulsory military training, amnesty 
for political and industrial prisoners, Socialist coéperation, 
the attitude of Labor party candidates to the “old parties,” 
and withdrawal of American troops from Russia, only the 
last-named passed without protest from the right wing. In 
all other instances, save for the unsettled point as to whether 
or not conscription in time of war should be tolerated, the 
radicals also won. For the remainder of the platform, 
we do not at the moment recall any reform making for 
greater economic and political freedom which is not included. 
Important among the planks is the demand for a “league of 
workers” to supplement the “league of nations,” and oppo- 
sition to prohibition, against which the Labor party pre- 
pares at the outset to fight. 


*T“HE narrow interest of American labor in its immediate 
wage is revealed by its action in the epidemic of street- 
“ar strikes throughout the country. The strikers advocate 


no policy of ownership; whether or not the fare be raised 
seems not to matter to them, provided the wage increase be 
paid. For this reason striking street-railway employees 
often fail to gain the full codperation of other workers. In 
Kansas City, union labor, though sympathizing with the 
strikers to the extent of refusing to ride, is nevertheless 
apparently only lukewarm in its enthusiasm, feeling certain 
that an increase of from one to three cents in fares is con- 
tingent upon a rise in wages. In Denver recently industrial 
workers boarded cars, but refused to pay the seven-cent 
fare approved by the State Utilities Commission. The con- 
ductors refused to move the cars until the increase was paid, 
whereupon the workmen ejected the motormen and condue- 
tors and brought six cars into the centre of the city and 
there abandoned them. A dispatch from Milwaukee on 
December 31 reported that the city federated unions would 
operate the cars for the company if the street-car employees 
went out. The Socialist Mayor, Daniel Hoan, declared that 
the strike was “a hand-picked affair” ordered by the com- 
pany against the wishes of its employees. Generally the 
street-car unions go as blindly against public sympathy as 
the companies. The latter want increased fares; the former 
increased wages—that both are at the expense of the public 
is a matter of indifference. Management and employees in 
Buffalo last autumn more or less openly combined against 
the public. Street-car service is in an unhealthy state the 
country over, to judge by disturbances in Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Boston, Buffalo, Baltimore, St. Louis, New York, 
and «lsewhere. 


HE decision of the Church of the Messiah in New York 

to follow its pastor, John Haynes Holmes, out of the 
Unitarian faith and along the untried ways of non-sectarian- 
ism is not unlikely to have a wide influence. It is a break 
with tradition that cannot be ignored even among the 
evangelical sects of the Protestant faith. Sectarianism of 
all sorts, Mr. Holmes believes, has seen its day; the churches 
are of use in this time of swift endeavor only in so far as 
they are able to indentify themselves with the need of all 
men for leaders and workers who will push forward, 
through sweat and blood if need be, toward a life of freedom 
and opportunity. “The new world will have little use for the 
old denominational parish church. It will have great need 
for the community church, serving the social and humani- 
tarian needs of the community. The Church of the Messiah, 
to fulfil its mission as I see it, must become, not a Uni- 
tarian church, but a city church, where Baptists, Catholics, 
Jews will be welcome.” So Mr. Holmes has concluded; and 
the quick response of his congregation was the response to 
the idea as well as to the valiant stand of the leader. Under 
the new plan the Church of the Messiah will leave the Uni- 
tarian denomination, change its name, make the pews free, 
and abolish the historic Unitarian system of a double mem- 
bership. The programme for community service has not yet 
been elaborated. It will not be easy for every one to face a 
break with tradition and the comforts of even so simple a 
creed as the Unitarian. But if Mr. Holmes is right the 
churches will have to choose; either vigor and life in a 
universal faith of service and spiritual understanding 
either Socialism, Mr. Holmes says in effect—or comparative 
sterility and uselessness in the new world that is struggling 
t its birth. One need not share Mr. Holmes’s economic 
creed to realize the seriousness of the challenge that he 
throws down to the churches. 
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Bolshevism, True and False 


HE emphatic repudiation by M. Stephen Pichon, the 

French Foreign Minister, of Mr. Lloyd George’s reported 
proposal that the Soviet Government of Russia be accorded 
some kind of official recognition at the peace conference, may 
have the effect of bringing to a head the discussion which for 
more than a year has been going on over the status of Russia 
among the nations. M. Pichon’s statement will be equally 
helpful, however, if it shall also serve in any degree to clear 
the air regarding the world-wide movement commonly 
labelled Bolshevism. Now that he has spoken out and will 
have to be answered, it ought to be a little easier to explain 
that Soviet and Bolshevik are not different names for the 
same essential thing; that a Soviet is a political institution, 
while the Boisheviki are a political party; that all of Soviet 
Russia is not Bolshevist, and that large numbers of con- 
vinced supporters of the Soviet régime are political oppo- 
nents of the Bolsheviki; and that the violence upon which 
the censored press of Europe and America insistently dwells 
is not the sole achievement of a Government which, in spite 
of the scandalous treatment which other nations have ac- 
corded to it, is nevertheless gradually bringing order and 
stability out of chaos. 

Whether or not such explanation and truth-telling will 
serve to rehabilitate Russia in the public estimation will 
depend a good deal, however, upon the frankness with which 
it is also admitted that Bolshevism, in the sweeping sense 
in which everybody is now using the term, is only in part 
the outcome of anything which the Bolsheviki, or, for that 
matter, the leaders of any phase of the Russian revolution, 
have said or done. To charge the Russian Bolsheviks, as the 
press is fond of doing, with a share of responsibility for 
every considerable strike, whether in Switzerland or Argen- 
tina or the United States, or with the employment of un- 
numbered millions of rubles for the stirring up of revolu- 
tion in every continent, or with secret complicity in every 
riot or killing that is accorded prominence on the front page 
of the newspaper, is to credit them with a propagandist or- 
ganization and a brimming treasury which everyone who 
knows Russia knows that they do not possess. The wildest 
tales of German propaganda and intrigue, ascribed to a 
Government highly organized and with great financial re- 
source, are not more absurd than the alleged world-wide, 
systematic, and obviously very expensive activities of a 
Russian Government which at the same moment is solemnly 
declared to be hopelessly bankrupt, utterly disorganized, 
opposed by a majority of its own people, and violently at 
odds even within itself. 

The movement which is now denominated Bolshevism is 
novel only by virtue of its bitterness and its wide extension. 
It is the openly violent phase of the long-time struggle of 
the masses to free themselves from the constrictions of 
class and privilege, to rid themselves of social institutions 
which have held them in subjection, and to seize the power 
to which they feel themselves entitled. With some, in this 
country or that, the enemy against which they fight is land- 
holding; with others, capitalism, or labor conditions, or 
profiteering, or the political machine, or the courts. What- 
ever the objective, however, it is always something which 
has seemed to the masses to bar the way to progress, and 
which, having resisted hitherto all attempts to dislodge it 
by moderate and accustomed means, must now be destroyed 


by force. Contemporary Bolshevism, in other words, is both 
a method and a philosophy. The thing which it seeks to 
destroy is a thing which it has come to regard as an evil, 
and the method of destruction is resorted to because the 
method of reform has failed. The new order which it seeks 
to instal, on the other hand, is one which is believed to be 
good. 

For any who care to find them, the immediate causes of 
the present outbursts are not far to seek. They are to be 
found in the successful overthrow of the Government of the 
Czar—an action which most enlightened people less than 
two years ago were hailing with acclaim, and which, by the 
way, was not the work of Bolsheviki. They are to be found 
in the unsettlement of national and individual life every- 
where by the war, and in the indisposition of people of all 
classes to go back to the old routine. They are to be found 
in the practically universal sympathy for peoples who wish 
to be free, to live under Governments of their own choosing, 
and to determine their political and social future for them- 
selves, and whose aspirations in these directions seem likely 
to be restrained or thwarted by the political schemes of 
greater Powers. They are to be found in the enormous 
profits which favored busintsses have made out of the war, 
in the laggard treatment of wages and hours, in the inor- 
dinate cost of living, in the appalling load of national debt 
and consequent taxation, in the muzzling of the press and 
the denial of constitutional rights of assembly and free 
speech, in the replacement of democracy by autocracy in 
every democratic state, and in the reactionary temper of 
the intellectual, propertied, and office-holding classes. These, 
rather than the hangings and shootings and burnings per- 
petrated by a revolutionary party in Russia, are the things 
which to-day make Bolshevism a menace to society every- 
where. 

It is easier to diagnose the disease than to prescribe an 
assured remedy, and to some extent the fever must no doubt 
be allowed to run its course. For the ruthless violence 
which it engenders, as for the blatant self-seeking which 
makes capital out of its excesses, there can and should be 
only condemnation and regret. Yet nothing can be clearer 
than that mere denunciation is worse than useless, and that 
every attempt to harry Bolshevism out of the land by harsh 
pains and penalties or drastic use of police or troops will 
only spread the violence which such misguided methods are 
designed to curb. The spirit of open revolt which is now 
rampant will subside only when the deep irritations which 
have in the main produced it shall have been removed, and 
the energy which now vents itself in riot and destruction 
shall have been put at work in constructive ways. The only 
way to set the Bolsheviki in their true light, whether good 
or bad, is to recognize the Soviet Government, and spread 
broadcast for the peoples the truth about Russia which has 
been deliberately withheld. There should be an immediate 
abandonment of secret diplomacy in every form, and the 
removal without delay of all artificial restrictions upon the 
distribution of food, upon trade and commerce generally, 
and upon transportation. The world must have free 
thought, free speech, and a free press. Most of all, we must 
set ourselves to give the people the complete control of their 
governments, and the right to determine, through the or- 
derly processes of government, “their way of life and of 
obedience.” There is but one alternative if these things are 
not done, and that is for Bolshevism and reaction to fight 
the battle through. 
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Armistice and Blockade 


HE signing of the armistice marked the acceptance by 

Germany of certain important preliminary conditions 
of peace. Men who pay attention to realities rather than 
words recognized that this was no making of an armistice 
in the proper sense of the word, but rather the imposition 
on a beaten foe of peace terms, no small part of which 
would prove permanent, and all of which would remain in 
effect until modified by further positive action. It is in 
this light that we must view the economic provisions of the 
instrument. Germany was required to hand over 5,000 loco- 
motives, 150,000 cars, and 5,000 motor lorries; to abandon 
all navigation materials, ships, tugs, lighters, and supplies 
of all kinds in ports of occupied territory; to agree that 
there shall be no transfer of German ships to neutral flags; 
to give free access to the Baltic; to restore all merchant 
vessels belonging to the Allies and the United States; and 
to remove all restrictions on the trade of those Powers 
with neutrals. In addition, Article 26 provided that “the 
existing blockade conditions set up by the Allied and asso- 
ciated Powers are to remain unchanged, and all German 
merchant ships found at sea are to remain liable to capture. 
The Allies and the United States should give consideration 
to the provisioning of Germany during the armistice to the 
extent recognized as necessary.” Yet further, when the 
armistice was prolonged on December 13, “Marshal Foch 
announced on Mr. Hoover’s behalf,” to quote a press dis- 
patch, “that the 2,500,000 tons of cargo space lying in Ger- 
man ports must be placed under the Allies’ control, to sup- 
ply Germany with foodstuffs.” Associated Press dispatches 
since that date have told of 500,000 tons of Austrian ship- 
ping taken over by Italy as “trustee,” and of plans for the 
transfer of German ships. 

With Germany disarmed, the process of economic strangu- 
lation applied to her by the “blockade,” whatever its legiti- 
macy as a war measure, has become not only an offence 
against international morality, but a crime against economic 
common sense and a conspiracy against social order as well. 
For two months the frantic appeals of the Central Powers 
for food have been met with cool indifference, with leisure] 
investigation, with stubborn refusal to let them help them- 
selves by trading with their neighbors, and with calm 
requisitioning of the ships that might bring the means of 
life. Meanwhile Germany is struggling with her revolution. 

We do not desire to argue the matter at all on moral 
grounds, though we belong to that remnant who still believe 
in the teachings of Jesus of Nazareth. And even to those 
who hold that a declaration of war automatically and right- 
fully effects a moratorium on the Sermon on the Mount, we 
might point out that, on their own principles, the armistice, 
bringing peace, automatically restores moral obligations 
or should hatred and revenge hold sway until the peace 
treaty is ratified? But we would speak only of our own 
interest and future wellbeing. 

Put the question on the lowest grounds first. The Allied 
statesmen have apparently determined to mulct Germany 
in every mark of indemnity that they can wring from her. 
The business is monstrous; it makes mock of all our pro- 
fessions; but it seems to be the policy agreed on. How, 
then, is the indemnity to be collected? It cannot be paid 
in gold; the gold does not exist. Germany cannot pay in 
natural wealth, even though she be stripped of Alsace-Lor- 


raine and the Saar valley and her eastern provinces and 
her colonies; the passing of sovereignty is not going to 
extinguish private titles. Even our present hatred would 
scarcely warrant us in making outright slaves of some mil- 
lions of Germans and forcing them to work out the indem- 
nity by a generation or two of frank serfdom. How then 
can Germany pay an indemnity? Only by industry and 
trade. Are the men who would squeeze blood from the 
German turnip incapable of thought, or are they only 
abysmally ignorant of economic facts and principles? 

We have another interest in the immediate lifting of the 
“blockade.” The American farmer has raised vast stores 
of foodstuffs and materials, and the Government has guar- 
anteed him $2.40 for the 1919 wheat crop. The hungry 
mouths and yawning factories of Germany and northern 
Europe offer an excellent market which ought to be sup- 
plied without waiting for the more distant supplies to come 
with the release of shipping. Why should that market re- 
main closed? Is it in order that Allied manufacturers may 
get a further start of German competitors? Let the Ameri- 
can representatives continue to press for the modification 
of the “blockade,” insistently—peremptorily, if necessary. 

For behind our demand lies an issue far transcending 
the commercial one. The world’s statesmen turned loose 
the dogs of war, thinking they understood the pack. But 
in so doing they inoculated the world with the virus of revo- 
lution. To-day they stand appalled before their own work, 
apparently with no idea what to do with this strange new 
disease. They seek to repress it in their own countries; 
they palter with it in Russia; they tremble before it in 
Germany. Do they not see how closely Berlin has thus far 
paralleled Petrograd? To-day she reproduces the Bolshe- 
vist revolt of July, 1917. But let not the Allied statesmen 
forget that the July uprising was followed by the November 
revolution, and that from that day to this the Bolshevist 
Government in Russia has steadily intrenched itself more 
securely in power. Have they no eyes, no ears, no under- 
standing? Do they not know that unemployment and 
hunger are the fertile soil of violence and disorder? Or do 
they desire to see repeated in Berlin the same course of 
affairs that they helped to bring about in Petrograd? 

If they do not, and if they would strengthen the forces 
of moderation and peaceful change, the forces which we 
understand and with which we know how to coéperate, let 
them act, and act at once, to make it possible for Germany 
to feed herself and set the wheels of her industry in motion. 
If we do not wish to deal with a Germany in which the 
forces of extreme Socialism are supreme, nothing is more 
important than the prompt rehabilitation of her economic 
life. Starvation and rings of bayonets may kill men’s 
bodies, indeed, and our reliance of late has been too much 
upon such weapons; but they cannot kill ideas. Revolu- 
tionary ideas are abroad to-day. Be they right or wrong, 
hungry men out of work will cleave to such ideas, and will 
try to incorporate them into the social order. We do not 
believe that such men are likely to make the wisest choices. 
Therefore, not alone for humanitarian reasons, but because 
we believe in orderly, not violent, processes of social change, 
in the adjustment of human relations on the basis of reason 
and not of force—on this ground we desire to see German 
men, women, and children fed, German factory chimneys 
smoking, German railways running, German harbors filled 
with ships bringing tke precious food and materials by 
which the people live. Lift the “blockade”! 
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Employment and the Future 


g & lay the blame for unemployment, both actual and 
threatened, on the public authorities has become a com- 
mon practice. The lack of a plan, the failure to provide in 
advance for the results of the demobilization of 3,000,000 
soldiers, an apparent complacency on the part of the Govern- 
ment—all these have drawn out well-deserved criticism. Yet 
the fact remains that at this date, with the winter season 
half over, no dangerous condition of unemployment has 
developed. According to a recent statement by a federal 
director of the Employment Service, the existing surplus of 
labor, even in the large cities, is probably no greater than 
was usual during January before the war; by the middle of 
March it is likely to have become critical; two months later 
the crisis will be over and the surplus largely absorbed. At 
no time, he asserts, will conditions equal in severity the un- 
employment crises of 1913 and 1907, although the temper of 
labor and of the home-coming soldiers is not likely to make 
for patient endurance. This estimate may be due in part to 
official optimism. Yet optimism has not been the attitude 
characteristic of the Employment Service. Three weeks 
ago there was not an official or an employee at the office 
in New York city who was not apprehensive, worried, pressed 
almost to the breaking-point by the swift change for the 
worse. The pressure is still there, but the apprehension has 
subsided. 

If the country blunders through this period of business 
suspension and demobilization without serious upheaval, the 
god of American luck must get the credit. The Govern- 
ment has been short-sighted, too much engaged with the 
demands and dangers of war to prepare for the dangers of 
peace. The Federal Employment Service was organized 
unduly late. In some States it is inefficient almost to the 
point of uselessness; in none is it completely efficient. 
Demobilization, against the urgent protests of employ- 
ment experts and various civil authorities, is proceeding hap- 
hazard under the direction of the General Staff. With no 
regard for the ability of industry to absorb them, the men 
are being released by the thousands to go where fancy or 
rumor may lead them. It is estimated that less than forty 
per cent. are returning to their former positions; a large 
proportion are not even going home. They are convening in 
the big cities in search of better places, or different ones, or 
simply in search of amusement. Too many hope that posi- 
tions may be handed them as a sort of order-of-merit. 
When soldiers return to their old situations, it means the 
general displacement of other men and women. 

Business is slow to pick up; farm work, building, and 
road work, all are out of season. Public work as “buffer 
employment” has not been generally agreed to or arranged 
for by local or Federal authorities. The shut-down of war 
industries has thrown out of employment thousands of men 
and women and boys who have been receiving wages high 
beyond all precedent. The junior division of the Federal 
Employment Service in New York is receiving applications 
from hundreds of boys who have been paid from $30 to $50 
a week in munitions plants and ship-yards. The average 
wage for boys doing similar work in peace-time industries 
runs from $8 to $14—for those who can find employment. 

More hopeful aspects of the case are, however, beginning 
to be noticed. Certain industries are reviving more quickly 
than had been hoped. Particularly in the manufacture of 


luxuries and of low-priced essentials the return to peace- 
time conditions is proceeding rapidly. Reports show that the 
agencies of the Employment Service are placing some 100,- 
000 men every week. Shipyards are still demanding men at 
war-time wages. The Employment Service is trying to 
arrange for intelligent demobilization and the early release 
of those soldiers who have positions promised them, mean- 
while providing special bureaus to take care of the men who 
return. Thanks to the inefficiency of the General Staff 
rather than to its intelligence, the speed of demobilization 
seems likely to be outstripped by the passing of Winter. 
When the most serious crisis arrives, Spring, too, will have 
arrived to provide work on roads and farms and in the build- 
ing trades. An appropriation by Congress providing for the 
continuance of the Employment Service for another year is 
practically assured. 

All possible pressure should be brought to bear to as- 
sure the continuance as a permanent institution of the 
Federal Employment Service. Where it is disorganized and 
undermanned it should be supplied with the money and the 
organizing ability to insure efficiency. The codperation of 
employers and labor unions should be everywhere encovr- 
aged. Private agencies should give up their attitude of 
stupid opposition. Congress must be made to realize that 
this Service, created to meet the emergencies of war, must 
be continued to meet the constant emergencies and demands 
of peace, now and in the long future. At present the situa- 
tion is challenging at least, but not bad enough, it would 
seem, to encourage the wide spread of what the National 
Security League is fond of calling “the menace of Bolshe- 
vism in America.” The continuance and development of the 
Employment Service should do something to assure an 
orderly reconstruction of our national industrial life. 


Government Housing Chaos 


ROM the beginning of the war Congress has apparently 

been suspicious of every scheme for the adequate hous- 
ing of industrial workers. Only after overcrowding and rent 
profiteering had gone on for months in munition and ship- 
building centres, so that hardship in finding homes caused a 
labor turnover in some cases of 700 per cent., could Congress 
be induced to give attention to the question. Grudgingly, at 
last, that body appropriated $100,000,000 to the United States 
Housing Corporation and $70,000,000 to the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. Now that the war is over, the Senate, out of 
fear lest taxpayers lose money, and because of certain 
charges against one construction company, has peremptorily 
ordered a stoppage on all housing projects not 75 per cent. 
completed. The resolution is now pending in the House, 
where Secretary Baker, United States Housing Corporation 
officials, the National Housing Association, and labor repre- 
sentatives have appeared to oppose the blanket order. It is 
pointed out that as there is no market for uncompleted 
buildings, the practical thing for the Government to do is 
to finish the projects and dispose of them under a well- 
considered plan. Even before the Senate acted, the Hous- 
ing Bureau of the Government had stopped all work and 
terminated all contracts affecting localities in which in their 
judgment no permanent demand for housing would be 
likely to exist in peace time. When the armistice was 
signed, fifty-five such projects were abandoned and four- 
teen others were curtailed. Twenty only are proceeding as 
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planned. While our Congressmen and Senators are about 
to throw away all advance in housing standards made by us 
during the war, England and France are renewing their 
efforts to provide better homes and more beautiful cities 
for their returned soldiers. 

All the permanent villages owned by the United States 
Government—almost half a hundred in number—have been 
developed with an eye to economy and beauty. In each case 
ample ground has been selected; no more than ten or twelve 
houses have been assigned to an acre. The dwellings are 
not placed in monotonous rows with criss-cross streets like 
a gridiron, but the logical entrance to the town is selected; 
houses are grouped about curving roadways, and when their 
architecture is duplicated, they face in various directions 
to avoid monotony. Community houses, not yet far ad- 
vanced, are provided for in the original plan. 

The immediate sale of land and buildings is being urged 
in Congress. In the majority of cases the private company 
concerned would probably be glad to buy the entire project, 
provided its industry can be put on a peace basis. But such 
a sale is fraught with the usual dangers to the employee: 
He can be dispossessed in case of strike or lockout; his 
welfare will be completely in the hands of the employer, 
even to the buying of commodities from the village stores. 
We have few encouraging precedents for the adequate hous- 
ing of workmen by American corporations. On the other 
hand, the selling of the houses to the workmen is condi- 
tioned upon a revaluation of the property which shall dis- 
count the high cost of materials due to the war. An old 
prejudice of the American Federation of Labor also works 
against the sale of homes to workmen because it interferes 
with the mobility of labor. Yet the general feeling among 
those most interested in the housing question seems to be 
that a substantial majority of the workmen would be glad to 
purchase the houses themselves. Piece-meal selling, how- 
ever, unless wisely managed, makes room for the speculator. 
The Central Federated Union of New York city passed last 
month a resolution protesting against the Government’s 
suspension of work on projects not 75 per cent. completed, 
and declaring that the houses should be kept by the Govern- 
ment and rented to workers, instead of being sold to real 
estate speculators who would charge much higher rates than 
the Government. 

If the houses are to be retained by the Government, there 
are many who believe that war costs should be written off 
and a reasonable rental fixed on the basis of pre-war costs. 
The sensible plan, aside from minor difficulties, and in spite 
of serious opposition from impatient Congressmen, is that 
the Government should hold the permanent projects for the 
time being, and give leisure for wise decisions on procedure. 
Community buildings must be provided immediately, if the 
colonies are to be retained at all. After stabilization of the 
community and the growth of municipal pride, ultimate 
formation of a joint stock company might become possible. 
The community should in a few years be able to buy itself 
free from the Government, after which the net earnings 
would be available for town improvements. In the meantime 
a new Congress is coming in, which seems likely to react 
from the thought of even temporary Government ownership, 
wishing nothing more than a return as speedily as possible 
to the old individualism in all things, together with indis- 
criminate curtailment of expenditure. Yet here are a few 
beautiful communities well begun; they ought to be kept 
intact and guarded from exploitation in any form. 


The New Bread Line 


S we contemplate the uncommonly fit and rugged look 

of our moneyed aristocracy these days, we are led to 
moralize on the sweet uses of hardship and the eternal prin- 
ciple of compensation. The bread line has moved uptown 
from Fleischmann’s and the Bowery to the hotel and theatre 
district. It has also changed character. No longer a pro- 
letarian institution, it is for the gilded waifs and strays who 
find themselves dinnerless, lunchless, supperless in the realm 
where once was plenty. Between high prices and the sinister 
influence of Mr. Hoover, it has been some time since the well- 
to-do patron of our hotels and restaurants could as a matter 
of course treat himself to an old-style square meal. And 
now, as a literary friend of ours puts it, “the gin’ral restive- 
ness of the proletariats has extended itself into the Waiters’ 
Union,” with depressing consequences. Where once were 
light and gayety and opulence there are now closed doors, 
stacked tables, and a murky duskiness—the Twilight of the 
Gods. Here and there a corner opens, possibly a room or 
two yielding food after its kind, and with service that is not 
the shadow of its former shade. Outside stand the elect, 
herded into halls and lobbies, roped off by silken cords, 
numbered and ticketed, awaiting their turn. We have seen 
it with our own eyes. 

Meanwhile at the Dance of the Ten Thousand held at 
Madison Square Garden on New Year's Eve, the assembled 
merrymakers—for the most part, we hear, sneering and de- 
praved Socialists, anarchists, and enemies of the social order 
—were served by waiters from the uptown restraurants; 
striking waiters, who chose this means of adding un- 
speakable insult to irreparable injury. We are told, too, 
that the striking waiters contemplate organizing a chain 
of coéperative tipless restaurants in New York, and going 
after the business which their former proprietors found 
lucrative. Perhaps they will try Lenine’s experiment of 
buying capitalist brains to manage their venture, ahd we 
may yet see Mr. Muschenheim or Mr. Raymond Orteig on a 
$50,000 salary as their organizing genius until they become 
able to dispense with any aid from the boorjoui and take to 
treading them under their feet. 

In our anxiety we have made two encouraging observa- 
tions. Eye, gait, and complexion all bear witness that 
our leisure class is not overeating—these, and a persistent 
disposition to see the humor of the situation; which dis- 
position coexists not but with a gravel-proof digestion and 
a liver that functions sturdily. Then, too, we notice with 
gratification that the Chinese restaurants are being heavily 
patronized, and by quite the kind of people that one saw 
regularly elsewhere. Some day when use-and-wont has 
done away with the suspicion of indelicacy, we will mention 
some of the erstwhile four hundred whom we have seen 
making themselves at home in our favorite resorts, ‘with 
quite the air of having been there before. Thus it seems 
that our aristocracy is learning to eat good food and not too 
much of it; which is a great advantage. Mr. William Allen 
White might draw an impressive moral lesson from the 
calamity that has overspread the Tenderloin and trace 
through it the outworkings of what Mrs. Partington called 
an unscrupulous Providence. We shall not pretend to do 
this, but merely to record the satisfactions afforded by the 
humbler eating places. “Better,” said the wise man, “better 
a dinner of herbs where love is, than a stalled ox and 
hatred therewith.” Not only better but more healthful— 
and our new bread line appears to be discovering it. 
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Vive Vill-son! 


By LEWIS S. GANNETT 


TEW YORK has a scant fifteen daily papers in the Eng- 
4 “lish language, and several of them are editorially negli- 
gible. Paris has fifty dailies, in French, and in most of 
them the editorials are more important than the news. At 
least twenty-five have real importance to a student of cur- 
rents of opinion. Four of them sell more copies daily than 
does any New York newspaper; the Petit Parisien has 
double the circulation even of Mr. Hearst’s ubiquitous 
Journal. None of them were ever as bulky as American 
papers; in war time they are reduced to four pages, and 
thrice a week to two. The news service is rigorously con- 
densed, and signed editorials fill a large part of the paper. 
Almost all French politicians are journalists on occasion; 
Clemenceau is one of many who are such by profession. 
The leader-writers of three or four papers are intimate 
friends of the present Premier, and their articles often echo 
his opinions more frankly than does his own journal, 
L’'Homme Libre. 

President Wilson arrived on Saturday morning, Decem- 
ber 14. That morning and the next almost all the papers 
made over their front pages in his honor. Of the five chief 
morning papers of the more radical type, four ran full six- 
column ribbon headlines both days, and the other ran four 
columns. Of the four big journaux d'information, three ran 
six-column heads; the fourth, Le Matin (the most chauvin- 
istic of the group) ran four on Saturday and two on Sun- 
day. Six papers of the right wing, the chief press sup- 
porters of Clemenceau, averaged a two-column head each on 
Saturday. L’Echo de Paris, Le Gaulois, La Démocratie 
Nouvelle, and L’Action Francaise had two columns each; 
Figaro only one, and L’Homme Libre three. Conservatism 
in politics and conservatism in headlines may be allies, but 
that does not explain the whole difference between the jour- 
nals of the right and of the left. On Sunday Le Gaulois 
and L’Homme Libre jumped to six columns each, and La 
Démocratie Nouvelle to three, in response to the warmth 
of popular feeling. 

Editorial opinion showed another sudden conversion. Le 
Temps, which had sung bass in the slighting chorus, subtly 
attacking Wilsonian ideas and pooh-poohing the league of 
nations, suddenly faced about, and cried: 

Why do we exhume from the history of the past all the argu- 
ments which “prove” the impossibility of founding a league of 
nations? Why do we insist on combining the new ideas of this 
league with an old type of alliances, a problem beside which 
squaring the circle would be simple? Let us finally put our- 
selves in a spirit to live in a new era. The experiences of the 
past are not conclusive for the future. Conventions of the 
cabinet are no guarantee against the demands of the masses. 
How many things we had to forget or learn, to win the war! 
To maintain peace, we must innovate in the same proportion. 
Novus nascitur ordo. 

That was a new spirit in the conservative group of semi- 
governmental papers of which Le Temps is dean. L’Echo de 
Paris, Figaro, and L’'Homme Libre had for days persistently 
attacked the Wilsonian programme under the guise of “in- 
terpreting” it. Until the November elections in America, 
Wilson was sacrosanct in the French press—those who most 
feared his idealism least dared attack him. The Republican 
victory had one healthy result; it brought political discus- 


sion more into the open. The sudden armistice and the 
unexpectedly complete collapse of Germany naturally oc- 
casioned a chauvinistic reaction from which France is only 
just beginning to recover. The overwhelming popular wel- 
come to Wilson works toward a shift in the political wind. 

The opposition has never been completely open. The four- 
teen points have nominally been accepted, but there are men 
ready to interpret them into caricatures of Wilson’s inten- 
tions. This insistence upon “interpretation” is illustrated 
by a brilliant editorial from Figaro (December 13), which 
with true French finesse manages to come to the conclusion 
that literal supporters of the fourteen points are pro-Ger- 
man propagandists: 

In a few days he will be on the continent. I was going to say 
he would descend to earth. We are used to seeing him appear 
on the clouds, from whose heights he talks to humanity, and that 
is dizzying to minds which do not easily mount. 

We are not authorized in establishing a premature likeness 
between Moses and Wilson. Let us leave that impertinence to 
the gossips of the salons and byways who go about insinuating 
that the great American statesman comes to us to legislate for 
the universe. Obviously this irreverent suggestion is not ours, 
and finds no credit with us; it too evidently corresponds to the 
propaganda which has steadily but hitherto vainly sought to set 
the Allies at loggerheads, and to divide opinion in each of them. 
That explains the zeal of certain groups to set up the famous 
fourteen articles like scarecrows, attributing to them an impera- 
tive pretension before which there is nothing to be done except 
submit. This is certainly not the spirit in which they are pre- 
sented by Mr. Wilson’s friends and confidantes, who never offer 
the fourteen points as articles of faith. They are propositions in 
the philosophical rather than the theological sense of the term— 
words offered for discussion, not dogmas imposed. One may 
even say with humor that they are fourteen articles, not ten 
commandments. 

More ingenuously, Auguste Gauvain, who writes with in- 
dependence and authority in the conservative old Journal 
des Débats (December 13), seeks to calm the fears of those 
who distrust Wilson: 

Some people insinuate that President Wilson pursues ends 
different from ours, that our legitimate aspirations meet his 
resistance, and that if we do not take care, we shall, because 
of him, fail to gather the fruits of victory. It is false, absolutely 
false. . . . The programme that he has formulated in his 
fourteen points is a little disconcerting to French minds ac- 
customed to seeing political questions presented in another style 
and under a different aspect. . . . But since Janu- 
ary 8, President Wilson has already interpreted several of them 
in a sense which approached ours. He is very frankly disposed 
to discuss, to take our objections and our propositions into con- 
sideration. 

He concludes: 

The Americans rushed to our aid in the name of certain prin- 
ciples implying certain conditions. The danger past, the prin- 
ciples and the conditions remain. We are no longer free to re- 
ject them. For our part we consider that, far from being an 
inconvenience they constitute a safeguard for us. But if there 
be Frenchmen of a different opinion, they ought to tell them- 
selves that they are bound by honor. 

The league of nations has acquired a pleasant sound; few 
dare attack it openly. Only Léon Daudet, the irrepressible 
Peck’s Bad Boy of royalist France, frankly declares 
(L'’Action Frangaise, December 15) that “the Society of 
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Nations is a chimera . . . which Germany renascent 
could some day exploit to her profit.” (Oddly enough he 
declares for the abolition of conscription because it would 
in his opinion lead to anti-militarism and thence to Bol- 
shevism. He wants a dependable paid army. His paper 
hails Wilson as “the great dictator.”’) 

Wilson’s insistence has led to the acceptance of the 
proposition that the league of nations must be a league of al! 
the nations, Germany included—but in that case the opposi- 
tion wants to have another little league within the learue. 
Pertinax—who is generally believed frequently to act as 
Clemenceau’s mouthpiece, writes in the Echo de Paris (De- 
cember 14): 

Let us try out the new order: but, so long as we are not as- 
sured of its absolute success, until the quarter of a century in- 
dispensable to its testing is past, let us maintain, mediocre and 
unsatisfactory though they be, the pillars of the old order. In 
other words, let us accomplish two sorts of organization super 
imposed on each other: one, which one might call the positive 
organization, and which will seek to maintain peace by the aid of 
military, political, and economic guarantees; the other called, if 
you will, the idealist organization, and proceeding from a 
juridical conception of international problems. To effect the 
definitive substitution, let us await the next generation. Im- 
mediately realized, it suffers mortal dangers. 

L’Homme Libre takes the same tack. So did Le Temps 
before its conversion. Alfred Capus, another friend of the 
Premier, is more candid and openly declares: 

The past conduct of Germany and her present sentiments do 
not permit her being included, and there can be no question of it 
until she has expiated and paid. Furthermore, not one of the 
peoples that she has been fighting with so much cruelty and 
fury would consent for a moment to this doubtful promiscuity. 

Meanwhile this whole group of papers openly insist that 
the German indemnity must include payment not merely for 
the enormous damage done by her armies in Belgium, 
France, Rumania, and Serbia, but for the whole French cost 
of the war, and that the Allies must now send a larger 
expedition into Russia to crush the “Bolshevist menace’’— 
demands in doubtful accord with the Wilsonian principles of 
no punitive indemnities and self-determination of nations. 
Naturally, the irresponsible jingo evening papers like La 
Liberté and L’Intransigeant join the chorus. 

More interesting are the hints of a changing spirit in 
the great journaux d'information, which, having no binding 
political affiliation, vary with the currents of opinion. The 
greatest of them all, the Petit Parisien, swung in late 
November to the jingoes and added to the gaiety of his- 
torians by its proofs that the whole left bank of the Rhine 
was ethnologically French and less barbaric than the rest of 
Prussia. It is swinging back, quite unembarrassed. No 
paper has given more flattering prominence to Wilson’s 
every word and act. On the eve of his arrival Léon Bour- 
geois, former Premier of France, spread a flattering eulogy 
over half the first page. Another ex-premier, René Viviani, 
paid his tribute in the Petit Journal, another of the great 
bourgeois organs: 

(Wilson’s) words were only the manifestation of a spirit. 
What spirit? The spirit of protest against historical fatalism, 
against that enslaving doctrine which taught the supremacy of 
the fact in the world and that man should bow before it. 

The Matin, in the left-hand column of its front page, 
called on Joffre to welcome Wilson; Wilson’s picture oc- 
cupied the middle, too; but the Matin could not refrain from 
a curious bit of propaganda in the right-hand columns, 


declaring: 





Germany is mobilizing the universities. It is a question of 
preparing a league of nations which surpasses all the other 
national programmes, which will be the most juridical, the most 
democratic, the most everything. 

Suspicion of the League of Nations was the obvious moral. 
The Matin, owned by Bunau Varilla, has its pet antipathies. 

Shrewd observers watch the editorial caprices of L’CEuvre 
with care. Gustave Tery, its incorrigible editor, has served 
reaction and radicalism in turn with his vigorous and 
brilliant pen. He is a student of public opinion, and very 
likely to move two jumps ahead of it. He has supported 
Clemenceau when Clemenceau was idolized, attacked him 
when weak, been silent when uncertain. Suddenly in the 
midst of the chauvinistic wave Tery jumped into the fray, 
insisting on disarmament as the only possible release from 
intolerable burdens, on the ridiculousness of such extreme 
demands for indemnities as are envisaged by the Matin, on 
the necessity of a league of nations, and—most sivnificant 
of all—on the withdrawal of Allied troops from Russia 
Wilson’s arrival has accentuated the trend of Tery’s edi- 
torials. Tery’s guess as to the direction in which public 
opinion is likely to move in the near future is unusually 
good, possibly owing to the fact that he is utterly unpreju 
diced by opinions of his own. 

Socialists of every shade and group have hailed Wilson 
as a savior. Indeed, his coming has almost brought unity 
to a badly split party. There is little outside his fourteen 
points on which they do not quarrel. But the very unanimity 
of their support makes the Socialist welcome less interest- 
ing. It is without nuances. Marcel Sembat voiced their 
simple faith in L’Heure (December 15): 

On him, on his firm will, on his tenacity, rests our best hope of 
a just and solid peace to-day. . . . q he G vernments may 
falsify and divert the will of the people, President Wilson . 
there to translate and impose it. 

L’Humanité published a special Wilson number in which 
Anatole France, Romain Rolland, D’Estournelles de Con- 
stant, Ferdinand Buisson, president of the powerful League 
of the Rights of Man, Gide, Levy-Bruhl, and Basch, of the 
Sorbonne, and a dozen others paid their tributes. 

Against the jingo leaders of their own country they set 
Wilson—with full consciousness that he is not wholly with 


them—and pray for his success. Anatole France salute 
him thus: 

President Wilson, who entered the war to end it in fav of 
the peoples and not of the industrial and financial powers whicl 
have drawn monstrous profits from it in every country, and to 


establish on the ruins of imperialist and military Europe an 


industrious and pacific Europe. . . This union of people: 


| 
whose first bonds, still frail, have been formed at the price of the 
most generous efforts in the whole world, by Socialism and the 
workers’ international. 

Henri Barbusse writes: 

The day may come—the very purity of his ideas forbids us t 
nourish too many illusions—when Wilson the exceptional wil] be 
come Wilson the isolated, when the ambitions of the othe 
reigning forces will succeed in setting aside or disfiguring b 
parodies a doctrine whose integral or even simply honest app! 
tion would officially strike a terrible blow at imperial 
when little by little all the beauty of the Wilsonian com 
ments will be dissipated. We ought to fight to the last minut 


to oppose that. No human being has done more than h: 


to oppose the order of things which for six thousand years ha 
provoked war, and war, which for six thousand years has main- 
tained the order of things. 
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Freedom to Teach 
By FRANZ BOAS 


WING to repeated conflicts between trustees and facul- 

ties of universities, we have heard much about the need 
of academic freedom in the sense that teaching and research 
should be free of outside interference, and that the personal 
freedom of members of the faculties should not be restricted 
by boards of trustees. There are other aspects of the sub- 
ject, however, which have not received much attention, and 
which are vital for a healthy development of university life. 
Boards of trustees are not the only potential enemies of the 
freedom of the teacher. The faculties themselves are so 
constituted that the academic teachers are apt to consider 
themselves a privileged class in whose hands the develop- 
ment of university teaching and the advance of science rests. 
Universities can not be the home of the universitas lit- 
terarum, of the world of knowledge, if their faculties are 
closed corporations, and if university research and instruc- 
tion are a monopoly of those who have secured recognition 
by appointment by the board of trustees of an established 
university. The younger men of this class are generally ap- 
pointed on recommendation of the faculty, which, by this 
means, controls the character of the coming generation of 
teachers and investigators. A person who has knowledge 
that he desires to impart, but who stands outside the 
academic circle, has no opportunity of reaching academic 
students. The limitation of usefulness brought about by 
these conditions is most evident in cities of the size and 
character of Boston, Chicago, or New York. In these cities 
live numerous scholars of high accomplishment, many of 
whom would welcome the opportunity to formulate the re- 
sults of their studies. Every serious student knows the 
advantage that he himself derives from the opportunity to 
present the result of his researches in an orderly manner, 
the clarifying effect of such teaching for the instructor, and 
the stimulating effect that it has upon the young student 
who is privileged to listen to such an exposition of original 
work. To these men the opportunity should be given to 
offer advanced instruction whenever they wish to do so. 
The university should stand for the freedom of teaching of 
all those qualified to teach. 

It will be objected that such a policy would open the doors 
of the university to cranks. I do not believe that this 
danger is great. It might easily be guarded against if, in 
each science, a committee existed which could grant to in- 
vestigators permission to give university instruction accord- 
ing to the merit of their scientific work. Such a committee 
should not be a faculty committee, because the very object 
of the plan would be to make the admission to teaching free 
of faculty control and to place it entirely on the basis of 
meritorious work. In most sciences there exist societies 
which have a standing sufficiently high so that a committee 
consisting, let us say, of their past presidents could pass on 
the merits of individuals; or committees consisting of repre- 
sentatives of various universities might perform their task. 
Both methods would minimize the danger that local uni- 
versity interests might influence the decision. It would be 
well if the right of affiliation with a university might be 
bestowed as an honor, without application, merely as a 
recognition of work that has reached a certain standard of 


excellence. 


All this means that our universities ought to take the 
necessary steps to give up their isolation and grant to other 
educational and scientific agencies a voice in the control of 
their affairs. Without such steps no real progress is 
possible. We cannot continue to allow our educational 
affairs to be dictated by isolated bodies of trustees and 
faculties who necessarily look after the interests of their 
own institutions, without any attempt at codrdination with 
the work of other institutions. At the present time, this 
method has strained our whole system well-nigh to the 
breaking point. 

Competition of the type here advocated is unwelcome to 
many faculty members who like to control the work offered 
in their departments. In some cases there may be a dread 
of opposing theory or opinion, in others the fear of dis- 
tracting students from the course of instruction that has 
been laid out for them. In still other cases the fear of 
losing students through outside competition may play a 
réle. None of these objections, however, should stand in the 
way of the liberalization of the academic staff, because the 
control of opinion, the rigid determination of a course of 
study, and jealousies of competing teachers are all equally 
opposed to progress. 

The realization of such a plan as that suggested is beset 
with certain financial difficulties. In those sciences in which 
laboratories or other costly apparatus are needed, additions 
to the material equipment might be necessary. The volunteer 
instructor should be entitled to a remuneration, the amount 
of which should depend on the number of his students, al- 
though allowance should be made for the total number of 
students in the country who devote themselves to the sub- 
ject in question. If this remuneration had to be provided 
by the university, it might place an additional burden upon 
its sorely tried shoulders. On the other hand, if the attempt 
were made to replace some of the necessary routine teaching 
by the volunteer teaching here advocated, the very purpose 
of the move would be frustrated. The additional intellectual 
force should not be harnessed to routine work and used to 
reduce the regular university staff, but it should be rigidly 
confined to the kind of teaching that the individual in- 
vestigator may choose for himself. 

For this reason I believe that a great step in advance 
might be achieved if one of our many wealthy benefactors 
of science were to establish a fund for the remuneration of 
volunteer teachers who should be admitted according to the 
principle of merit, and whose remuneration should be de- 
termined by the success of their work. It seems probable 
that such a fund would be the means of giving to academic 
freedom an entirely new meaning. It would break down 
the social barriers that are raised around the academic 
teacher, make a clear separation between scientific achieve- 
ment and social standing, and thus further the free advance 
of science by placing on a level of equality the academic 
profession and the investigators who are engaged in other 
occupations. 

A new freedom is needed, not only for teaching but also 
for learning. We are wont to speak of academic freedom 
as freedom of the teacher, but greater academic freedom is 
needed also for the student. The tradition of the college 
and the school, in which the course of study is hedged in by 
innumerable rules and regulations, is still controlling in the 
university. Even the college student, during the last two 
years of work, longs for freedom to study what he wants, 
not merely what a faculty which believes that it knows 
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better prescribes; and as much or little as he likes, not 
the amount that a faculty considers wise. This restriction 
of the freedom of the student is brought about, in part at 
least, by the rigid administrative organization of depart- 
ments of instruction. Although in theory these are con- 
ceived of as purely administrative divisions, they very often 
work out as in reality so many schools which prevent the 
student from looking beyond the narrow walls that are built 
up around him. It would be unfair to charge the university 
alone with this restriction of freedom; it is to a great extent 
due to the attitude of the student himself, who is not ready 
to assert his own will and choice. Nevertheless, it remains 
true that the departmental organization of faculties is a 
hindrance to the freedom of the student. Laboratories and 
well-arranged seminars require administrative control, but 
this need not include the prescription of a detailed course 
of study. 

One of the most potent causes of the restriction of free- 
dom in academic life is the fact not only that the university 
prepares investigators and certifies by its diploma that a 
student is capable of conducting scientific research, but that 
the university diploma is also to a great extent a profes- 
sional certificate. The practice of a profession requires a 
definite fund of knowledge, while mastery of the method of 
research is of lesser importance. The university diploma 
should be based on the mastery of a method of investiga- 
tion which presupposes a knowledge of basic facts, not ac- 
cording to the needs of a profession, but according to the 
needs of research. The more sharply these two objects can 
be separated, the better will the university perform its 
task and the freer will be the student in his field of work. 


Georg Ledebour 
By S. ZIMAND 


T was the first week of March, 1910, when I received an 

invitation to attend a celebration given in honor of 
Georg Ledebour. The assembly was crowded with Socialist 
party officials and intimate friends of the veteran leader. 
All eyes were fixed on the doors, awaiting impatiently the 
arrival of the guest of honor. Shortly after nine o’clock 
a silver-haired man with a very expressive face, walking 
lame on one foot, and giving the impression of a great leader 
of the people, appeared. The entire audience rose to its 
feet and cheered wildly, the chorus singing “Krént den Tag.” 
It was the sixtieth anniversary of Ledebour’s birth, and 
his friends did not wish it to pass without thanking him for 
his persistent work for the working people of Germany. 
On this occasion, Ledebour, thanking his friends for ar- 
ranging the celebration, declared it “his holiest duty, to put 
all his strength and intelligence into the service of the work- 
ing-class.” Those few words signify the fighting career 
of the man who is likely to occupy a leading position in the 
new Germany. 

Born at Hanover on March 7, 1850, Georg Ledebour re- 
ceived a primary and high-school education. He became in- 
terested in newspaper work and acted as editor of various 
democratic papers, later on becoming one of the editors of 
the Berlin Vorwaerts. He also lived for some time in Eng- 
land, and his parliamentary tactics were much influenced by 
his English observations. In recent years he has written 
little, devoting his time to lecturing and to parliamentary 


activity. In October, 1900, he was chosen to succeed Lieb- 
knecht the elder as representative of the sixth district of 
Berlin. No greater honor could have been bestowed upon a 
German Socialist than to nominate him as successor te a 
seat formerly occupied by Wilhelm Liebknecht. From Oc- 
tober, 1900, until the revolution sent the Reichstag home, 
Ledebour continued to represent the same constituency in 
the Reichstag. 

There are few better fighters, sharper speakers, or more 
skilful parliamentarians in the German Socialist movement 
than Ledebour. I have heard him at conventions and mass 
meetings, and in the Reichstag, and always I have felt the 
great impression he left on his audience. No catch-words or 
demagogy are to be found in his speeches. He has the abil- 
ity to expound the most diilicult questions in a plain, clear, 
and at the same time forcible manner. Ledebour’s collected 
speeches in the Reichstag, where he generally acted as 
spokesman of his party on the external affairs of the Em- 
pire, and his anti-dynastic utterances both in and out of 
Parliament, would form the strongest indictment ayainst 
the way Germany conducted her foreign affairs. In dis- 
cussions of the Morocco crisis, the Zabern affair, the Kaiser's 
famous telegram, the proposal for a navy holiday, or other 
important questions of an international character, it was 
always Ledebour who in a skilful way informed the Reichs 
tag concerning the position of the working people—and 
the workers could not have wished a better representative. 

Even before the war, the Social-Democratic party of 
Germany was not all of one shade. There were the ex- 
tremists, who stood for a thorough-going class war and 
against compromise with the non-Socialistic parties; the 
left centre, who attached a greater value to parliamentary 
action than the extremists; the right centre, who adhered 
theoretically to the traditional party programme, but were 
inclined to compromise with the revisionists; the moderat« 
revisionists, who were in favor of coéperating with the non- 
Socialist radicals; and a few imperialist Socialists, who 
supported the demand for a big army and a big navy for 
colonial expansion. This last group included a few leading 
personalities, but had very little influence in the party coun 
cils. Before the war Ledebour belonged to the left centre 
of the party. He was, and is, for that matter, at present, 
a Marxian. In practical politics he attached greater value 
to parliamentary action than did the extremists, represented 
by Karl Liebknecht, Pau! Lensch—who changed during the 
war from an extremist Socialist into an imperialist—Rosa 
Luxemburg, Clara Zetkin, and the historian Franz Mehring. 
On the other hand, Ledebour, like Liebknecht, Mehring, and 
the rest, disagreed with the revisionist Socialists in dis- 
approving coéperation with non-Socialist parties. 

During the war Ledebour belonged to the Minority So- 
cialists. On August 3 and 4, 1914, at the special meeting 
of the Reichstag group, called to decide what stand the party 
should take on the war, Ledebour was one of the three who 
maintained to the last that the party should vote against 
the war budget. At the formation of the Social-Democratic 
Labor Fellowship on March 26, 1916, Ledebour was elected 
chairman. This Social-Democratic Labor Fellowship was 
constituted after the seventeen Minority Socialists who 
voted against the emergency budget were excluded by the 
Majority Socialists from the Reichstag group. Ledebour al! 
along agreed with the Spartacus group in wishing the 
organization of the Third International and the resumption 
of the class war, but he disagreed with them on the pria- 
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ciple of national self-defence. According to the Spartacus 
group, the proletarian has no obligation to defend his 
country; for the proletarian’s only country is really the 
Socialist International. 

The chaotic conditions of the present make it impossible 
to predict how the next Ministry will be constituted. But in 
case Ledebour becomes a member of the new Ministry, his 
long parliamentary experience and his consistent record 
during the war give a good guaranty for the future; for, 
whatever the future may bring, Ledebour will always con- 
sider it his holiest duty to put all his strength and intelli- 
gence into the service of humanity. 


Wilhelmina and Her People 


By H. v. L. 


“THIS is a contribution to the knowledge of folk-psychol- 

| ogy. It draws no conclusions, teaches no lessons, estab- 
lishes no new law of the subconscious soul; it simply states 
a few facts. Some six weeks ago, immediately after the 
downfall of the German imperial system, the newspapers 
printed threatening rumors about conditions in Holland. 
The country was hungry and discontented, and the Socialist 
leader, Mr. Troelstra, had made a formal request that “a 
republic be instituted.” Thereupon several editors came to 
me and flattered me with their inquiries about existing con- 
ditions in the land of my birth. They must give the public 
some editorial comment upon events in Holland, and would 
I please tell them what was going to happen? Following 
some obscure instinct, I answered that “nothing wouid 
happen.” They demurred. Surely after such outspoken 
and open rebellion as had been reported from Amsterdam 
and Rotterdam the Queen could not hope to maintain her 
power much longer. I tried not to reason but to feel, and 
again I said “Nothing will happen. Perhaps there will be 
a popular outburst in favor of the old house of Orange. 
But a revolution just now is impossible.” This answer was 
attributed to inherited class prejudice, romantic loyalty, and 
various other causes. Perhaps the accusation was true. I 
don’t know. But to-day I got stacks of Dutch papers of 
all shades and beliefs and opinions, and a number of private 
letters. A composite picture of the events of last November 
shows a situation both unique and incredible. 

Immediately after the armistice Mr. Troelstra introduced 
his resolution in the Lower House of Parliament. The 
country had just pulled through four years of cruel mal- 
treatment, starvation, and watchful misery. The distribu- 
tion of food had been faulty (as it was in all countries). 
Most people were underfed. A few unscrupulous traders 
had made vast fortunes. Behold, the stage set for a 
Jacquerie of terrible consequences. And this is what hap- 
pened. There was an instant outcry for the Queen. She 
must come here and there and everywhere and hear what 
the people had to say. She went. And wherever she went 
the same scenes of unbelievable disorder occurred. We 
have the stories from half a dozen cities, there was no pre- 
meditated plan, but the development of events was identical. 
The Queen would arrive with her husband and her child, 
and the hungry mob would be ready for her. Soldiers, de- 
mobilized and homeward bound, sailors, and the rowdiest 
elements of a seafaring community would wait for her. 
There would also be a vast display of police and gendar- 


merie and the Mayor and the Board of Aldermen and the 
notabilities of the city. In the midst of this mob the royal 
carriage would appear. The guards would be brushed aside, 
the horses would be cut loose from the carriage, a dozen 
soldiers would pile into the vehicle, some would seize the 
small princess, and as many as could would climb on the 
box. After that there would be nothing more to say. 
Through the surging waves of humanity the carriage with 
its motley crowd would somehow or other make its way. 

There was no organized singing or waving of flags; nor 
were there patriotic exercises with leaders and bands and 
speeches. There was a primitive, a primordial expression 
of such sentiment of oneness between the symbol of unity 
and the unity itself, that all further discussion stopped 
short. It was not a question of Socialism or royalism or 
any artificial political creed. There was a sublime answer 
to the oft-repeated query “Can a small nation survive?” 
The meanness and the pettiness and the party strife of four 
years of hell were forgotten in an outburst of love for the 
common soil sublimated in the person of a middle-aged 
woman who had nothing to recommend her to this crowd 
but the deep-seated conviction that she had honestly shared 
their common weal and woe. 

Ever since I have been wondering. Are not our theo- 
retical leaders who distill their political essence from the 
ripe fruit of their theoretical meditations—aren’t they very 
often on the wrong track? There is not a single Hollander 
who, in his sober sense, regards royalty as a divine inheri- 
tance from olden times. He discusses the acts of his Queen 
as mercilessly as those of his neighbors. He gives her no 
political power. He grants her very little social power. 
He addresses her as “Madam” as if she were an ordinary 
person. He criticises her taste in dress and demands more 
inspiration in her public utterances. He gives the theoreti- 
cal Socialist good reason to believe that the constitutional 
monarchy is as dead as the feudal system of a thousand 
years ago. And then when the time comes to make a final 
test, the answer is not according to the textbook. All 
formulas and maxims and rules prove false. The event calls 
our bluff. And there we stand while the dumb mass becomes 
articulate and creates its own Ideal from among the most 
elementary of its manifold instincts. We search for an 
answer and there is none. There is only an implied warn- 
ing which tells us to distrust all doctrinaire predictions. 
In this queer world of extraordinary human inter-relation- 
ships all things are possible, but they rarely occur accord- 
ing to the theoretical laws of well-regulated politics. Unless 
we accept this fact as the axiom of all political theory, we 
shall continue to blunder in the future as the best of us have 
blundered in the past. 
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Foreign Correspondence 


I. Troelstra’s Retreat 


The Hague, November 18, 1918 
, | ‘ROELSTRA the poet has duped Trolestra the statesman 


and made him leave the political platform in disgrace. 


The famous Socialist leader, carried away by the unexpected 
victory of his German comrades Ebert and Scheidemann, 
seems to have waked one morning from a glorious vision of 
himself as Dictator of the new Dutch Republic. Inspired by 
this flattering dream, he made an extempore speech in the 
Second Chamber, which threw the whole country into a state 
of commotion and alarm. “In the political development of 
Holland,” he declared, “the contrast between organized great 
industry and organized labor is becoming more and more pro- 
nounced. And as the bourgeois parties all side with the cap- 
italists, we are forced to consider the possibility of our fol- 
lowing the example of Berlin. You need not tell us that vio- 
lence is wrong. We know it. But how can we expect reforms 
from this Government without our using violence?” And in 
an address to a labor meeting at Rotterdam he said: “The 
bourgeoisie realizes that the laboring classes have become a 
power which can no longer urge demands, but must consti- 
tute itself as the supreme authority. This is the inevitable 
logic of history. Submit to it. Within a few days a sol- 
diers’ council will be constituted in this country. Submit to 
. 

Mr. Troelstra could not deny that such a revolution would 
bring a minority into power, for he is backed by only twenty- 
two per cent. of the laboring population, and it is doubtful 
whether this percentage would be maintained if woman suf- 
frage were introduced. But the democrat Troelstra, when 
reminded of these figures by the interruptions of his oppo- 
nents, waved them aside with a contemptuous air. He did 
not attach much value to this counting of votes; they had to 
be weighed, not numbered—a dangerous theory, and a fla- 
grant denial of all democratic principles. If the Social Demo- 
cratic Labor party, convinced of the superior weight of its 
limited number of votes, bases thereon a right to force its 
will upon the majority, how then can it prevent a still 
smaller, but equally self-confident, minority from usurping 
power by violent means? Mr. Troelstra had this logical con- 
clusion urged upon him on the spot by an interruption of his 
competitor Wijnkoop, the leader of the Socialist Democratic 
party, an organization of the Dutch Bolsheviki, which, at the 
late elections in July, returned two of its candidates to the 
Second Chamber. Fear of Wijnkoop’s growing influence on 
the laboring classes may have tempted Troelstra to overstep 
the limits of parliamentary action. A voluble speaker, inso- 
lent to a degree, and never put out by interruptions, Wijn- 
koop is a popular man among the rowdiest and worst disci- 
plined elements of the laboring class in Amsterdam, and the 
deplorable economic policy of the late Government, with 
dearth and starvation in its train, has not a little strength- 
ened his power. The entrance of Wijnkoop and his comrade 
Ravesteyn in Parliament was a heavy blow to the leaders of 
the Social Democratic Labor party, who could no longer claim 
to be the sole representatives of the disinherited. It is, 
therefore, more than likely that Troelstra with his unparlia- 
mentary menace of a revolution has hoped to outdo the Wijn- 
koop faction, foolishly trusting that the Government, by a 
frightened and hasty surrender to his demands, would free 


him from the painful necessity of living up to his threats. 
“The Government can no longer trust the army; our soldiers 
have been treated by the ruling classes in a way which has 
created a festering hate. The army is ours, and so is three- 
fourths of the police. If you wish to repress us with violence, 
you will have to vanquish violence stronger than yours.” 
Such were the defiant words with which he expected to ter- 
rorize the Government into submission. 

But neither the Government nor the nation let itself be 
overawed. The volunteers of the Landstorm were called up 
at once and answered the summons to a man, indignation 
meetings were held all through the country, declarations of 
loyalty to the queen, in big lettering, covered the advertise- 
ment pages of the daily papers, and orange badges were worn 
by all supporters of the monarchy against a revolution copied 
from Berlin. In the Second Chamber speakers of all the 
non-Socialist parties repudiated Troelstra’s comparison of 
Holland with Germany. The democratic institutions, which 
in Berlin could not be established without a coup d'etat 
against an autocratic Junkerdom, have formed the founda- 
tions of Holland’s political system ever since the year 1848. 
The urgency of radical reforms was conceded by all. Even 
the leader of the Free Liberals, the most conservative of the 
left parties, declared himself no longer opposed to woman 
suffrage and the abolition of the First Chamber, but he 
refused to give in to Troelstra’s blackmail policy. 

Among the Social Democratic Labor faction itself Troel- 
stra’s revolutionary speech met with scarcely a better recep- 
tion. The majority, and among these the most prominent 
leaders, disavowed their chief, and Troelstra’s faithful adju- 
tant Schaper was given the awkward task of sounding his 
militant master’s retreat. On Friday, November 15, two 
days after his sensational call to arms, the Socialist leader 
was reported to be ill, and Mr. Schaper rose in the House to 
lay the storm of indignation the other had raised. Mr. Troel- 
stra’s speech, he argued, was susceptible of a twofold inter- 
pretation. “If the nation can express its will without re- 
That is not only my opinion, but also Mr. Troelstra’s."" When 
straint, we have no right to force our will with bayonets. 
loud protests and sneers greeted this astounding recantation, 
he added, unwillingly emphasizing his repudiation of the 
leader’s speech: “We are averse to any violence by a minor- 
ity.” “Cowards!” yelled Wijnkoop, rising in his seat, white 
with rage. “And what about Troelstra’s soldiers’ council?” 
asked the leader of the Free Liberals. “Il am of opinion,” 
replied Mr. Schaper, undismayed, “that we do not need any. 
We have our own organizations. Troelstra has only sug- 
gested that its formation should be discussed by the next 
Labor congress. You will see that the Social Democrats are 
not a rout of hooligans. We have coéperated for years with 
the bourgeoisie and we hope to go on doing so, although we 
shall oppose you in matters of principle.” 

No wonder Mr. Troelstra was ill and not able to bear the 
brunt of his opponents’ sneers. The day after, at Rotterdam, 
occurred the opening of the Labor congress, to which the 
leader was to have submitted his revolutionary programme. 
But Mr. Troelstra was again absent, and both the trend of 
the successive speeches and the spirit in which they were 
listened to proved far from favorable to his revolution made 
in Germany. When one of the leaders launched into a phil- 
ippic against Bolshevism, a voice cried out: “Why then do 
you not blackball Troelstra?” Having taken his cue from 
this first day’s proceedings, the discomfited leader appeared 
before the meeting on the Sunday after and faced the ordeal. 
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He admitted that he had misjudged the existing political rela- 
tions. “The ruling class is still the stronger one and has a 
right to the power it possesses. We are not yet backed by a 
majority and we must behave accordingly. But things change 
rapidly nowadays. May the Government take our warning.” 

They were honest words but wrung from him by hard 
necessity. It must have been the most tragic moment of his 
life, for he spoke with the knowledge that in the political 
world of Holland the statesman Troelstra had closed his 
career. His great gifts can not save him from that bitter 
consequence of his total lack of self-control. He is like a 
monarch dethroned. But, unlike the monarch who, in that 
same week, sought refuge among us from the wrath of his 
own people, Mr. Troelstra did not leave the scene of his 
downfall without an ovation from his audience. But he knew 
that the cheers were in homage to the statesman he had been, 


and not to the speaker of that day. 
A. J. BARNOUW 


II. The Commercial Uses of Aircraft 
London, December 19, 1918 


T seems only the other day that we were crowding into a 

hall in the White City to see the machine on which a hu- 
man being had succeeded in flying across the Channel. The 
aeroplane had scarcely developed beyond the stage of a 
magnificent toy when we suddenly came to realize that it 
was one of the most efficient of military weapons. It is 
mainly in that capacity that we have thought of it during 
the last three or four years. It is military machines, hos- 
tile or protective, that have been hovering over our heads in 
London, and it has been to house military machines that 
aerodromes have been springing up overnight in all parts of 
the country. Meanwhile the manipulation of these strange 
contrivances has been carried to such a point of skill that 
the small boy playing in a London backyard hardly takes 
the trouble to look up to see airmen performing stunts com- 
pared with which looping the loop is as simple as raotoring. 

During this period the idea of utilizing aircraft for busi- 
ness purposes has been pushed into the background. It has 
been one of the many things postponed indefinitely until 
“after the war.” But the ink was hardly dry on the armis- 
tice before we discovered how rapid was likely to be the 
transformation of this engine of war into one of the time 
and labor-saving appliances of the business world. We 
read almost daily in the morning paper of some new enter- 
prise—a Caproni triplane that is soon to fly across the At- 
lantic with 100 passengers; a flight from Cairo to Delhi in a 
Handley-Page; the trial trip of an Italian air mail service; 
the preparation for an exploring flight across the Australian 
continent; and a Marconi scheme for supplying every ma- 
chine with a combined wireless and telegraph installation. 

Most of these advances are due to private initiative. How 
slowly the official mind works is shown by the fact that the 
first report of the Civil Aerial Transport Committee, al- 
though completed and signed by the chairman in May, has 
only been published this month. Yet this very report in- 
sists again and again upon the urgency of immediate action 
by the Government—and especially of an early decision on 
whether aerial transport services are to be state owned or 
state assisted—if the British Empire is not to lag behind 
other countries in so vital a matter. 

The findings of this committee give little encouragement 
to those whose vivid imaginations have pictured a new world 


in which flying is the ordinary method of locomotion. No 
possible development of aircraft is going to make surface 
transport obsolete, any more than stenography has abolished 
longhand or than the typewriter has banished the pen to 
the museum. But the report does help us to see where, 
precisely, aircraft will be of most assistance to the busi- 
ness world. Passenger traffic will turn primarily on speed 
and reliability. It will compete with rail, steamship, and 
road services over long distances, or where the journey 
either includes sea as well as land passages or is between 
places not conveniently served by rail. It is expected that 
business men, to whom time-saving is an object, will be 
eager to avail themselves of the opportunity of flying 400 
or 500 miles out and home within the day, with a reasonable 
interval for business transactions between the flights. There 
need be no concern about personal safety. The accidents 
that have recently happened were chiefly due to inexperience 
and to taking risks during training and practice which would 
not be justified under peace conditions. 

At the outset, the transport of mails seems to offer the 
most promising sphere for the air machine. The load to be 
carried is reasonably uniform, the weight small, and the 
demand for speed great. As regards domestic mails, it is 
estimated that it requires a flight of at least three hours, 
at an average of 100 miles an hour, for an aerial mail service 
to effect any saving of time over the railroad. To take a 
concrete instance, an air mail from London to Manchester 
would offer only a slight additional convenience as com- 
pared with the mailing of an express letter under the pres- 
ent system. But an air mail between London and Glasgow 
would offer a valuable facility. For long distances the gain 
would be enormous. By air, a mailbag could be taken from 
London to Calcutta in four days as against the present 
minimum of sixteen, or from London to Johannesburg in 
six days as against nineteen. With this acceleration it 
would often be quite as satisfactory to send a long letter to 
Johannesburg at half a crown an ounce as to cable a mes- 
sage—which usually, as a matter of fact, takes a whole day 
before it reaches the recipient—at half a crown a word. 

It is in regard to the general transport of freight that 
the limitations of aircraft are most evident. It will be long 
before the aeroplane competes with the motor lorry. The 
committee suggests that it will be most useful in carrying 
valuable express parcels of comparatively small weight, 
such as furs, lace, jewels, precious metals, extracts, essences, 
expensive feathers, and the like, also rare and out-of season 
fruits and vegetables, flowers and perishable articles gen- 
erally. Newspapers and periodicals, chemicals, medicines, 
surgical and other instruments, spare machine purts and 
tools, are mentioned as other commodities that might form a 
profitable cargo in the frequent cases where time is an im- 
portant factor. For the rapid transmission of commercial 
samples, too, aircraft would be especially useful. 

Mail services on regular routes might, it is thought, be 
established at once, but passenger traffic will at first be best 
promoted by the use of single machines for rapid journeys 
in any direction, carrying occupants who may be prepared, 
owing to the urgency of their business, to pay special fees 
for high speed. Things might be so arranged that a busy 
man might engage a machine by telephone from any post- 
office to take him from London to Dublin, Paris, or Stock- 
holm. This occasional use of passenger craft would prepare 
the public mind for the starting of regular services with a 
fixed schedule. The report discusses the question of the 
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most satisfactory routes between various points, such as 
London and Glasgow, London and the Riviera, London and 
Russia, London and South Africa, and London and America. 
In some cases, meteorological conditions would make one 
route preferable for the outward and another for the home- 
ward journey; e. g., it would be better to travel to the Cape 
via Marseilles, Naples, Crete, Egypt, the Nile Valley, and 
Northern Rhodesia, but to come home via Rhodesia, Angola, 
Lagos, the Sahara, Gibraltar, and Bordeaux. For the At- 
lantic route, Commander Porte is quoted as preferring the 
so-called Azores route to a direct route from Ireland to 
Newfoundland. He thinks that in any case New York should 
be fixed upon as the Western terminus, largely owing to the 
obstruction of Newfoundland fogs. But his views on the 
prevalence of fogs on the Newfoundland coast are chal- 
lenged by other competent authorities, and the committee do 
not commit themselves to a decision, but content themselves 
with recommending that a practical experiment be instituted 
as early as possible. 

In technical appendices to the report the question of the 
airship versus the aeroplane is exhaustively discussed. It 
is pointed out that the possibilities of the airship for com- 
mercial use have not yet been fully explored, for hitherto 
its lines of development have been purely military and 
therefore not such as would produce the most suitable air- 
ship for business purposes. Far better results are likely 
to be produced before long by airships specially designed for 
the needs of peace. A special report by Wing-Captain 
Maitland argues strongly in favor of the airship. He pre- 
dicts that the commercial airship of the not far distant 
future will have a “disposable lift” of fifty to sixty tons or 
more, and will be able to travel at ninety or one hundred 
miles an hour. It will provide ample accommodation for 
passengers in the shape of saloon, drawing-room, smoking- 
room and state-rooms, with a lift giving access to a roof 
garden at the top. Owing to its greater “disposable lift” 
it will be able to remain in the air for a week or more at a 
time without having to descend for replenishment of fuel. 
The airship has the advantage over the aeroplane that it 
can cruise with safety a few hundred feet above the ground, 
thus considerably enhancing the pleasure of passengers by 
enabling them to enjoy the scenery. It can be fitted with 
engines as silent as those of an automobile, and sleeping 
accommodation can, in any case, be provided well away 
from the power plant. (Captain Maitland points out, by 
the way, that, up to the present, airships have been fitted 
with engines designed for aeroplanes, and that great im- 
provements will be obtainable by means of specially designed 
engines). The difficulty which an aeroplane pilot has in 
judging the angle of his machine to the horizontal at 
night, or in fog, mist, or cloud, does not obtain in an air- 
ship, which always remains on an even keel. The objection 
drawn from the inability of the airship to fly in strong 
wind does not count heavily with Captain Maitland, who 
thinks this arises mainly from the difficulty at present ex- 
perienced by aviators of handling airships on the ground 
in high winds owing to the large surface they offer. There 
is no reason why the problem here involved should be incapa- 
ble of solution. There is, for example, the possibility of 
adopting revolving sheds on land, or floating sheds on water 
—or, better still, of abolishing sheds altogether, except for 
docking purposes, and maintaining the airships permanently 
moored out. 


HERBERT W. HORWILL 
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Civilized 
By BEULAH CHAMBERLAIN 


Dirty and dull, she plods along the street, 
With sagging skirt and hair tucked out of sight. 
Her pappoose from his creaking cab looks out 
Upon the crowded street; his eyes, wild, bright, 
Hold tales of camp-fire dreams, of forest things 
Of bending pines that whisper all the night. 
He cries a bit. The mother stills his cry 
With sticky colored candy; smooths his clothes. 
She peers for bargains as she passes by, 
And stops before the moving-picture shows. 
Yankton, S. Dak. 


In the Driftway 


HE Drifter addressed the man who had just returned 

from Europe. “Tell me,” he said, “what is Bolshevism?” 
“T will,” said the man just back. “It is everything and noth- 
ing. It is religion and economics and social responsibility, 
all done into the single consciousness of something which 
is wrong with the world. People who would have become 
Christian martyrs two thousand years ago feel it as a new 
urge to serve their more unfortunate neighbors. Others 
who regard the world as a complex mass of economic 
problems think of it in terms of hours and wages and dis- 
tribution and factory management. Still others who were 
apt to accept society, without questioning the why and 
wherefore, are apprised of a certain disquieting element 
which holds them to account for vague sins which they never 
committed but which have cast a blight over large masses 
of humanity. It is not a doctrine with definite articles of 
a creed, with regulations and laws and by-laws. It is a 
state of mind. It is like the book of Revelation. It states 
nothing tangible. Yet, it has started millions of people upon 
a spiritual voyage of discovery.” “And the voyage leads 
where?” the Drifter asked. ‘Nowhere in particular, every- 
where in special.” 

6 * * * * 

T one time, during his peregrinations among the 

Scandinavian neutrals, the Drifter spent a few weeks 
in Copenhagen. And there thanks to mutual discontent at 
the softness-of-avowedly-hard-boiled-eggs (a 
phenomenon in all hotels of all the countries of the world) 
the Drifter made the acquaintance of an old German savant. 
The learned professor was in the Danish capital, studying 
some obscure Icelandic manuscript. He was very unhappy. 
He heard himself and his people called many uncompli- 
mentary names—Huns and Boches and savages. He ex- 
pressed surprise. Why did the world dislike the Teuton 
tribe with such acrimonious violence? The Drifter sug- 
gested very guardedly that the general lack of appreciation 
of the Germans might have something to do with a corre- 
sponding lack of German kindness and consideration for 
others. The good old man beamed back with understanding 
pleasure. “But that, my dear Doctor,” he answered, “we 
know ourselves. Indeed, we know it very well. We are 
not always kind to others. But listen”—and here he waved 
his hand and encompassed the entire world in a gesture of 
goodwill—‘“Listen. Just as soon as the war is over we are 
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going to start a campaign of systematic kindliness.” It 
was a good resolution. Like the Drifter’s New Year’s vows, 
it came just a trifle too late. 

* * * * * 


ROBABLY no other American city in such a concentrated 
| ene displays more real beauty than San Francisco. 
For this season, at least, the bizarre and the artificial are in 
abeyance, and good taste is undisputed. The continuous 
smile of Phoebus, therefore, finds favor with the Hermes of 
Commerce, but disfavor with lady Pomona. The fruit- 
growers in the Santa Clara valley search the sky anxiously 
for coming rains, but the city grasshoppers bask on, in- 
different alike to the toiling ant and to next year’s prunes. 
And now the waiting crowd lines Market street—the boys 
from France are coming back. The Drifter was in Toronto 
after the Boer War when the first troops came back from 
South Africa. People had been asked to wear or wave some- 
thing red, and the lighted streets were a crimson flutter, 
while people laughed, cried, and shouted with the abandon 
of the South. If these were staid Canadians what might 
the Drifter expect in the land of exaggeration? No red 
banners, certainly, in view of the present discrimination 
against one of our three national colors. The crowd waits, 
complacent, curious. Steam whistles proclaim the arrival 
at the ferry; the four lines of electric cars on Market street 
are miraculously obliterated, and the boys come marching 
home, the first regiment returned from the war. Flower- 
decked, laughing, like released schoolboys rather than mili- 
tary heroes they trudge along. Applause runs ahead of 
them up the side lines, and murmuring voices. What is 
this they are saying?—‘“Isn’t she sweet!” To be sure; at 
the head of the column marches the Honorary Colonel, a 
trig little figure in natty uniform, with masses of golden 
curls—this is Mary Pickford’s regiment! When Princess 
Patricia received the battered fragment of her regiment it 
was with an afternoon-tea manner and a “thanks awfully” 
smile. The Queen of the Movies eclipsed with her tiny per- 
son the valor of a regiment. But every man to his own 
goddess. After all, why not a Mary Pickford regiment as 
well as a Princess Pat? 


o al . * * 


HEN Ignace Paderewski was very young (so the 

Drifter once heard in Warsaw) he tried to get a 
scholarship at the local Conservatory of Music. He was 
told to choose a practical profession, such as baker or 
butcher, but not try and become a great musician. Many a 
reputation has been founded upon the callous and undeserved 
sneer administered by the older generation. Paderewski 
left his native city and became the most distinguished of 
living pianists. Then came the Day of the Great Account- 
ing, when all our international sins returned home to roost. 
The Polish partition, a triple crime, must be undone. The 
civilized world got ready to straighten out this disgraceful 
tangle. Paderewski got ready, too. He revaluated his 
mazurkas and nocturnes into terms of political aspirations. 
His wife aided him in his ambitions. The Presidency of 
Poland must be the reward for his efforts. The Drifter, 
who has seen the Poles suffering under their foreign yoke, 
genuine sympathy for the 
claims of the liberated Poles. Yet, he has his moments of 
doubt. There are so few really good pianists. We can not 
well afford to miss a single one. THE DRIFTER 


feels nothing but the most 


Correspondence 
The Modernity of Montaigne 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: Montaigne was the first “modern” writer—he is so 
termed though he died in 1592—and the enclosed excerpt really 
shows how modern he still keeps. You may use it in the Nation, 
if you wish, before the final fate of the two desperate emperors 
overtakes them: 

“There are fantastic and senseless humours that have 
prompted not only individual men, but whole nations to destroy 
themselves. When Threicion tried to persuade Cleomenes to 
despatch himself, by reason of the ill posture of his affairs, 
and having missed a death of more honour in the battle he 
had lost, to accept of this the second in honour to it, and not 
to give the conquerors leisure to make him undergo either an 
ignominious death or an infamous life, Cleomenes, with a 
courage truly Stoic and Lacedzmonian, rejected his counsel as 
unmanly and mean, ‘That,’ said he, ‘is a remedy that can never 
be wanting, but which a man is never to make use of whilst 
there is an inch of hope remaining’; telling him, ‘that it was 
sometimes constance and valour to live; that he would that 
even his death should be of use to his country, and would 
make of it an act of valour and virtue.’ Threicion thought him- 
self, notwithstanding, in the right, and did his own business; 
and Cleomenes afterwards did the same, but not till he had 
first tried the utmost malevolence of fortune.” 

V. SyDNEY ROTHSCHILD 

Scarsdale, N. Y., December 16 


Commercial Arbitration 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Referring to Mr. Julius H. Cohen’s “Commercial Arbitra- 
tion and the War,” on which a note appeared in the columns of 
your issue of November 23, I venture to invoke for it a wider 
audience than its somewhat technical title would attract. This 
is one of the few law books that have been published in recent 
times which is something more than a mere digest or collection 
of cases, for Mr. Cohen has made a real contribution to the sci- 
ence of the law, and his discussion of the cases ought to result 
in a correction of old abuses and the growth and development of 
correct principles. He has demonstrated that the doctrine which 
has laid its dead hand on the avoidance of litigation in America 
by prohibiting agreements in advance to submit commercial dis- 
putes to arbitration is not based on sound principles or reason. 
The modern cases that uphold this doctrine never for one minute 
admit that the practice in early England of paying judges 
according to the volume of business that came to them might 
suggest a thoroughly selfish reason for increasing litigation. 
The phrase which the courts are fond of repeating, that parties 
shall not oust the courts of jurisdiction, loses much of its mean- 
ing when subjected to Mr. Cohen’s searching analysis. Parties 
oust the courts of jurisdiction whenever they settle a litigation 
before it comes to trial, and these settlements are universally 
approved. 

Mr. Cohen’s book is a fascinating study of a doctrine which 
originated in a dictum in an old case which was decided by Coke 
in 1609, and which has outlived whatever usefulness it might 
have had and has been a blight upon the development of modern 
law. 

It is to be hoped that the book will have the influence it de- 
serves in speeding the day when arbitration may become as com- 
mon a method of solving disputes in America as it is in England. 

WILLIAM M. Wuerry, Jr. 


New York, December 11 
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Why? 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: What is all this talk about “the greatest navy”? Here 
we have Winston Spencer Churchill asserting that Britain must 
retain her supremacy on the sea, while again we have Secretary 
Daniels saying that our navy must be second to none. And 
President Wilson asks Congress to back our Secretary of the 
Navy in his demand. Why all this talk of a large standing 
army here? Why all this talk of universal military training? 
Has all the fighting been in vain? Was this not to be the last 
war? 

And isn’t the war over? Why are our boys in Russia fighting 
the Russian people? Did Congress ever declare war on the 
Russian people? And why does the President say that the 
American troops will stay abroad until peace is formally 
declared? Does he expect any more fighting? Germany is a 
democracy. Why aren’t our boys withdrawn? Are they to 
be used as bill collectors? And last; why is Burleson still in 
office? Echo answers—Why? 


New York, December 11 Davip A. TEICHMAN 


China’s Grievances 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: To humanity’s High Court of Justice all those who have 
been wronged under the by-gone régime now appeal for redress 
of grievances. Indeed, a perusal of each case makes us realize 
what an immoral world we have lived in! The statement issued 
by the Chinese Liberals’ League, published in the Nation for 
December 14, begs us not to forget China and her grievances, 
after we have given our consideration to the small or weak 
nations of Europe. Viewing the world as a whole, China should 
not and can not be neglected. 

Among all the wrongs done to China since German occupation 
of Kiau-Chou, the most abominable is the notorious Japanese 
Twenty-One Demands of 1915. No reason was given, nor excuse 
presented. Japan wanted the things embodied in the Twenty- 
One Demands simply because she wanted them. That was all, 
pure and simple. No disguise was necessary since the world 
was then engaged in a terrible war against German militarism. 
But German militarism and Japanese militarism differ only in 
label, none in essence, and in 1915 the former helped the latter 
to reap a beautiful harvest. If Germany has to compensate 
for the damages done to the Allies, Japan has to return the con- 
cessions unlawfully exacted from China. If Germany is not 
allowed to escape unpunished, Japan should not be allowed to 
retain her booty. 

The cancellation of the Boxer Indemnities mentioned in the 
statement of the Chinese Liberals’ League is, like all other 
items mentioned in the same statement, a plea for minimum 
justice. These indemnities were exacted far above the actual 
losses of the foreign nations—a fact which has been evidenced by 
the partial return to China of the indemnity fund by the United 
States. Moreover, the payment of these indemnities was so 
arranged that with a total amount of approximately $335,000,000 
in 1902, and with an annual payment of about $16,000,000 for 
16 years, the total charges of interest and principal combined. 
now outstanding amount to about $560,000,000. What a crime 
is this! They are not only unjust but also unbearable. If 
they are not cancelled, they alone would be sufficient to hold 
down the Chinese people economically for generations. Are we 
ready to do such an odious thing? Incidentally, the presen 
treaty limitations on tariff rates are not only inequitable but 
are utterly incompatible with China’s sovereign right. 

YUN CHANG 
Columbia University, December 17 





Literature 


Genial Chronicles of Wasted Time 


The Early Years of the Saturday Club, 1850-1870. By Edward 
Waldo Emerson. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $7.50 
MERICANS duly read in their own poetry know the Sat 
f  tonersee Club of Boston, if in no other way, at least from Dr. 
Holmes’s tender autumnal lines in his “Before the Curfew and 
Other Poems,” though doubtless the sound of elegy in those 
lines has made many readers believe that the Club was little 
more than a memory in 1889. That it still prosperously sur- 
vives is shown by a monumental volume from the pen of Dr 
Edward Waldo Emerson, which the Club has just published. 
Dr. Emerson’s pen was never nimble, nor in this latest under 
taking has he either varied his gait or imparted much vivacits 
to his fellow-members—Edward W. Forbes, M. A. DeWolfe 
Howe, Governor McCall, Prof. Bliss Perry, and Moorfield Storey 
—who have assisted him; but perhaps a stately tread better 
the memorial labors of the later Saturday Club. Physically 
the volume belongs with the handsomest contributions ever 
made to the history of American literature: a solid quart 
abundantly illustrated, fitly bound, and printed wit! 
“Spencer,” indeed, appears as an Elizabethan (page 
semi-centennial number of the Atlantic is dated September 
instead of November, 1907 (page 129); Charles T. Brooks 
given a wrong initial (page 327); Lowell’s “Under the Willows” 
is incorrectly called (page 453) his second volume of verse, 
barring “The Biglow Papers”; and the last paragraph of Dr 
Emerson’s Introduction makes a promise not fulfilled in t) 
body of the work. Much of the material was of course already 
accessible in the biographies of the individual members. But 
the official account of the Club is new and interesting, and the 
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biographical material admirably arranged, with a brief sketch 
of each member under the year in which he was chosen to fel 
lowship. 


Few clubs have had a more distinguished membership, n 
even Dr. Johnson’s, to which the Saturday Club often compared 
itself in its golden days,—and justly enough, for it had B: 
best learning, best poetry, best wit, best philanthropy, best 
statesmanship, and only lacked Boston’s best fashion becaus: 
it had no great fondness for the Cotton Whigs of Beacon Street. 
Its origins were predominantly literary. As early as 1836 
there had been a sort of informal organization which held a 
“Symposium” now and then, and which Emerson enjoyed for 
all that it was very clerical and that he said its seal might wel! be 
“two porcupines meeting with all their spines erect.” This 
organization languished, however, and Emerson—who here 
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appears as very hungry for companions—and his friend Samuel 
Gray Ward planned in 1849 a Town-and-Country Club. This 
also languished under that name; but in the fifties two clubs 
grew up, existing side by side and more or less interlocking. 
The Magazine or Atlantic Club, purely literary, gradually 
faded, or rather gave way to the Atlantic dinners; the Saturday 
Club, for which Ward had suggested a less didactic membership 
and monthly dinners, was kept alive, clearly in no small part by 
Horatio Woodman’s special talent as high steward of the feasts, 
held on the last Saturday of each month except July, August, 
and September. Some such civilizing influence must have been 
needed in a group among whom Woodman’s introduction of 
mushrooms as a food seemed a startling novelty. According 
to Emerson’s journal Dwight was chosen to experiment first 
with the unfamiliar delicacy, and he amiably reported: “It 
tastes like a roof of a house.” 

Something more than the fact that the publishers have made 
the Saturday Club volume somewhat in the likeness of “The 
Education of Henry Adams” keeps reminding the reader of 
that other book, though Adams, nipping critic of orthodox Bos- 
ton, is nowhere mentioned. The horribly dreary Boston world 


of Adams’s second chapter assuredly did not exist for the Satur 
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day men, a body so festive that when Agassiz returned from 
Brazil in the summer of 1866, Lowell, Holmes, Fields, and the 
rest “joined hands, made a ring, and danced around him like a 
lot of boys, while Mr. Emerson stood apart, his face radiant.” 
In fact, no more genial chronicle of New England in négligé 
has been written. The Pundits were a long way from the Frog 
Pond when the Adirondack Club, most of its members then or 
later members of the Saturday Club as well, went to its first 
camp in 1858. Holmes would not leave the daily felicities of the 
Hub, and Longfellow, also no frontiersman, gave as excuse for 
staying at home the report that Emerson was taking a gun, 
though in fact Emerson never touched man or beast with a 
bullet. But Emerson was enchanted with the transcendental 
paradise which he found in the wilderness; and Lowell, younger 
and robuster, climbed a pine tree over fourteen feet in girth 
and sixty feet to the lowest branch. 

Still, the Club dined more than it picnicked. While it unfor- 
tunately had no systematic Boswell, not a few of its good say- 
ings are brought together in the record, particularly as taken 
down by Emerson in his omnivorous journal. There is “Tom” 
Appleton’s praise of horse-chestnuts: “I have carried this one 
in my pocket these ten years, and in all that time have had no 
touch of rheumatism. Indeed, its action is retrospective, for I 
never had rheumatism before.” And the same wit commented 
as follows upon a sad defect in the economy of nature: “Canvas- 
back ducks eat the wild celery; and the common black duck, if 
it ate the wild celery, is just as good,—only, damn ’em, they 
won’t eat it.” Once William Morris Hunt was asked if he 
would like to see a Japanese vase or cup which Norton had just 
received. “Like to see it?” Hunt exclaimed. “By God, it’s one 
of those damned ultimate things.” Felton, kept from a meeting 
by illness, “horizontally but ever cordially” wrote that he was 
“living on a pleasant variety of porridge and paregoric.” 
Holmes, referring to the immense vitality of Agassiz, said: “I 
cannot help thinking what a feast the cannibals would have if 
they boiled him.” Judge Hoar declared he valued the Book of 
Common Prayer for its special recognition of his native town: 
“O God who art the Author of good and the lover of Concord.” 
Holmes, no beauty, declared: “I have always considered my face 
a convenience rather than an ornament.” Longfellow, vexed at 
seeing plover on the table in May, 1858, “proclaimed aloud my 
disgust at seeing the game laws thus violated. If anybody 
wants to break a law, let him break the Fugitive Slave Law.” 
Whittier complained to Lowell over some delay in connection 
with a poem sent to the Atlantic: “Let me hear from thee some 
way. If thee fail to do this, I shall turn thee out of thy pro- 
fessor’s chair, by virtue of my new office of overseer.” To com- 
mentators who tamper with Shakespeare’s text, Lowell felt 
“inclined to apply the quadrisyllabic name of the brother of 
Agis, King of Sparta”; Felton identified the brother of Agis 


as Eudamidas. A characteristic conversation between Holmes 
and Hawthorne goes thus: “Holmes said quickly, ‘I wish you 
would come to the Club oftener.’ ‘I should like to,’ said Haw- 


thorne, ‘but I can’t drink.’ ‘Neither can I.’ ‘Well, but I can’t 
eat.’ ‘Nevertheless, we should like to see you.’ ‘But I can’t 


talk, either.’” Actually, Hawthorne hardly ever spoke at the 
Club, preferring to sit next to Emerson or Longfellow and to 
let the other speak for him. Once, however, he spoke to amus- 
ing effect. Anthony Trollope, a guest, had roared out that only 
England produced good peaches or grapes. Lowell reports: 
“I appealed to Hawthorne, who sat opposite. His face mantled 
and trembled for a moment with some droll fancy, as one sees 
bubbles rise and send off rings in still water when a turtle stirs 
at the bottom, and then he said, ‘I asked an Englishman once 
who was praising their peaches to describe to me what he meant 
by a peach, and he described something very like a cucumber.’ ” 


A brilliant letter from the elder Henry James still further vis- 
ualizes Hawthorne at the Club: “He has the look all the time, 
to one who doesn't know him, of a rogue who suddenly finds 
himself in a company of detectives. But in spite of his rusti- 
city, I felt a sympathy for him amounting to anguish. 


It was so pathetic to see him, contented, sprawling, Concord 
owl that he was and always has been, brought blindfold into 
the brilliant daylight, and expected to wink and be lively like 
any little dapper Tommy Titmouse or Jenny Wren. How he 
buried his eyes in his plate, and ate with a voracity that no 
person should dare to ask him a question . eating his 
dinner and doing absolutely nothing but that, and then going 
home to his Concord den to fall on his knees and ask his 
Heavenly Father why it was that an owl couldn’t remain an 
owl, and not be forced into the diversions of a canary.” 

Some of these things were not actually uttered at the Club, 
but they pretty accurately represent its conversation. A review 
would have’ to be almost as long as the book to do full justice 
to its wealth of material; it would have to repeat countless 
literary incidents, such as the fact that Lowell for a long time 
tried to find out something of Forceythe Willson, only to discover 
him living in Cambridge within two hundred yards of Elm- 
wood; that E. J. Reed, the Chief Constructor of the British 
Navy, thought Longfellow had written “the finest poem on ship- 
building that ever was or probably ever will be written”; and 
that one of the members said Emerson’s “good word about a 
man’s character is like being knighted on the field of battle.” 
No one, indeed, emerges from the history in such noble propor- 
tions or in such an agreeable light as Em:rson. Nor is this 
due to any partiality of his son. The truth plainly appears 
that even in the company of Agassiz and Hoar and Holmes and 
James and Loweil and Norton, Emerson was the spiritual mas- 
ter of the Club. Sumner, on the other hand, though heartily 
praised in a good many pages, simply refuses to seem attrac- 
tive. He had the vices of manner for which Boston is unjustly 
famous—its egotism, its insolence, its complacency. The early 
history of the Saturday Club goes far toward proving that 
fame unjust. Its members at least can be called inhuman only 
in the sense that they were honorable, conscientious, busy, tem- 
perate, and kind much beyond the common run of men con- 
spicuously talented. And they lacked neither mirth nor fellow- 
ship. On the whole, however, are their books as good as them- 
selves? Is there something in the charge, now tediously iter- 
ated and reiterated, that the thinness of their product comes 
from Puritan inhibitions upon expression? The historians of 
the Saturday Club make no visible effort to answer such ques- 
tions, but they do unconsciously emphasize a discrepancy, for the 
men who wrote the gentle, pure, noble, but not too rich or varied 
classics of New England were themselves men of full blood and 


high hearts. 


Group-State versus Crowd-State 


The New State. By M. P. Follett. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. $3. 


= war has only added fuel to a fire of criticism that for a 
number of years has been burning at the supports of the 
modern State. Long before the war, the keener political minds 
throughout the world had marked the crucial inadequacy of so- 
called representative government. Thirty years ago Le Prins, 
and twenty-five years ago Benoist, pointed out the fallacies of 
“geographical representation.” Faguet in his “Cult of Incom- 
petence” and Christensen in his “Politics and Crowd Morality” 
exposed “parliamentarism”; Duguit opposed an objective theory 
of law to the regnant subjective theory of rights, Jhering, 
Gierke, and Jellinek a social to an individualistic conception of 
law. In more recent days, Wallas and Lippman have tried to 
vitalize the State by connecting it with human nature; Jethro 
Brown by giving it a social purpose; Laski by removing the 
incubus of a monistic sovereignty, and (with Barker, Figgis, and 
others) recovering or discovering its essential pluralism. So- 
cialists criticised the State for its exclusion of industry; syndi- 
calists cavalierly swept away the old-type State altogether. 
Guild socialists provided for the co-management of the State. 
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Meanwhile, in the realm of law, Roscoe Pound and such jurists 
as Holmes and Brandeis had been weakening the foundations 
of the old political State—the State of individualistic privilege 
—by their conception of law as the outcome of community life 
and bound to its service. 

Then the war capped all this criticism, giving it tragic point 
and relevancy. We talk now, as a matter of course, of recon- 
struction. But how shall we reconstruct? We dream of making 
the world safe for democracy. Have we known democracy? 
Our anger rises against the selfish individualism of the past 
—of States and persons. Have we ever known the real in- 
dividual? We speak of extending government by the people. 
But where has there yet been government by the people? We 
laud open diplomacy. But “open” how and to wnom? Through 
the newspapers? We look, some of us, to collective ownership 
and operation. But where is the collectivity that can be trusted 
to own and operate? 

There are persons who can acclaim a League of Nations and 
go to rest thanking God that the millennium is at last in the 
offing. But if the single nation is in large measure a failure, 
is greater hope to be found in a leaguing of failures? We must 
come down to fundamentals. Nations, it is true, have not known 
how to live together; and so there have been wars. But so, too, 
persons and groups have not known how to live together; and 
so there have been the immense thwarting and misdirection of 
life. 

“The New State” is almost unique among reconstruction books 
because it really drives down to fundamentals. “The twentieth 
century must find a new principle of association. Crowd phil- 
osophy, crowd government, crowd patriotism must go. . : 
Group organization is to be the new method in politics, the 
basis of our future industrial system, the foundation of inter- 
national order. Group organization will create the world we 
are now blindly feeling after, for creative force comes from the 
group; creative power is evolved through the activity of the 
group life.” 

The sociology of the nineteenth century—Tarde and Le Bon 
were its prophets—was a study of society as a crowd. Imita- 
tion and suggestion were its conjuring words. The “conscious- 
ness of kind” was its Golden Rule. It was a mischievous 
sociology, first, because it knew society only, or mainly, in its 
least important aspect—as a crowd-aggregate; second, because 
it failed to note that the very essential process of social life, as 
of all life, is the “harmonizing of difference through inter- 
penetration.” Such harmonizing of difference through inter- 
penetration never takes place in the crowd; the crowd moves by 
common denominators. It takes place only, if at all, in the 
group. A committee, for example, operates most vitally when, 
through discussion, the differences of its members are not 
“ironed out” but integrated into a common judgment. Such 
common judgments make for a common consciousness and so a 
common will. 

The political State to-day operates as a crowd. In a political 
district a thousand men vote; but they vote, in the main, as 
individuals. The adding of them together in nowise expresses 
a group judgment or a group will; it only expresses a numerical 
majority or minority, as the case may be. Nor does the mere 
adding of district to district until all the districts of the nation 
are included achieve a national will. The State to-day is a 
more or less heterogeneous mass of atomistic persons who, 
under the stimulus of certain cleverly devised party slogans, 
periodically come together to record their more or less atomistic 
judgments. Of a group will, a common or national will, we as 
yet know practically nothing. 

To the author of “The New State” there is no hope for a 
vital reconstruction of our social, political, and industrial life, 
national or international, until for atomistic individualism and 
crowd imitationism (party government, pseudo-collectivism) we 
substitute life in and through the group. The book is a pene- 
trating study of the group; but it differs from typical socio- 
logical and philosophical studies by being intensely and im- 


mediately practical. Sympathetic with the motives of vocational 
representation, with political pluralism, with the syndicalisms 
and the guild socialisms, it is yet keenly critical of the specific 
defects of these theories. It offers a suggestion of political 
organization through the neighborhood group which is not only 
fascinatingly simple and sane but deep-reaching in its social 
and political implications. 

The strength of the book lies in the fact that it presents not 
a mechanism but a principle, and yet a principle so immediately 
realizable that the New State takes form and body before our 
eyes. The book will therefore appeal both to philosopher and to 
practical man of affairs. The philosopher will find an analysis 
of human nature that sweeps like a purifying air through th 
old controversies of individual versus society, egoism versus 
altruism, and the rest. He will find in the author a perception 
almost uncanny that illuminates with new insights the really 
fundamental issues. And the practical man will find that 
practical things at bottom have a philosophy; and 
the philosophy is right, they can themselves hardly be less thar 
wrong. 

It is its strong grip on underlying principle that mal 
New State” a realiy notable contribution to the forward think- 
ing of our day. It does not potter about with political half- 


truths. It has a whole-truth which it drives home with a clarity 
and a power that are a real delight. To all who have in tl 

anything of the spirit of revolt against the lumbering ineade 
quacies that we call States, and who have also a zest for con- 


, l- 
stimulating 


structive enterprise, this book will prove rarely 


Landscape Architecture 


An Introduction to the Study of Landscape Design. By Henry 


Vincent Hubbard and Theodora Kimball. New York Phi 
Macmillan Co. $6. 


te is stated in the Preface that this book is intended neither as 
a compendium of useful information (which it assured] My 
nor as a book of rules to be followed automatically. Indeed, 
the title is sufficiently explicit. The joint authors “make no a 
tempt at any original contribution to the subject of general 
wsthetics,” but wish to present a general conception of ia: 
scape design and to regard their work as a mere text book. It 
is, in fact, much more than that, both in its aim and its achieve 
ment. The joint authors maintain that very early in his ! 
man shaped the economic changes which he made in the earth’s 
surface so that they gave him also an “wsthetic satisfaction.” 
But they do not seek to trace the current back to its source 
Instead of sketching, in a few preliminary pages, the relation- 
ship and evolution of architecture and landscape, they plung 
off into “the development of landscape architecture as a sepa 
rate profession.” They then pass to the requirements, prepara- 
tion, opportunities, and rewards of that profession. This would 
suggest a rather narrow vision. Yet such an assumption would, 
as we read on, prove to be unjust. 

We are given a good working definition of landscape architec- 
ture and an explanation of its province. We then examine in 
much detail taste, ideals, style, character, effects of composition, 
natural forms, plants, and structures as material in land ' 
design. After an exhaustive consideration of its subject matter, 
an Appendix deals with the professional practice of landscape 
architecture. 

Our authors are well advised in referring in general terms to 
the deadly monotony of “Capability” Brown and the puerilities 
of later work. But his full name and date are not given. He 
is in fact distinguished from all the other Browns—without the 
“e,” bien entendu—by the high sounding Christian name of 
Lancelot. Born in 1715, he had his portrait painted, as dil 
many another high placed nonentity. We are told that “the 
garden of sweet herbs, the garden of simples, was as often as 
not a part of the same scheme as the garden of flowers.” That 
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idea might well have been elaborated. The material contained 
in the chapter on “Structures in Relation to Landscape” is appo- 
site, and we are told that “a bridge is primarily a structure 
built for use.” Surely. But the task of the student—and the 
book is dedicated to “Our Fellow-Students of Landscape Archi- 
tecture at Harvard University”—if he has not travelled exten- 
sively, would have been rendered less irksome and uncertain by 
reproductions of well-known bridges, and indications as to their 
topography and natural setting. The obvious example is the 
Puente del Alcantara which spans the Tagus at Toledo. Indeed, 
not until we are more than half way through the book do we 
arrive at a definition of the word “Garden,” which in the opinion 
of the joint authors “has been a very much over-worked word” 
(p. 233). But if human beings are over-worked, why should not 
words be also? In the comments on the styles of the Italian 
Renaissance and Baroque Villas we are told that “the villa was 
one design, including buildings and gardens.” The usefulness 
of the very rough drawing that indicates the relation of en- 
framement, foreground, and vista will not be gainsaid. But 
how much more clearly the remarks would have read if the 
joint authors had instanced the attunement of many an Italian 
villa to its environment by reproducing the etchings of Zocchi, 
or even the modern drawings contained in such a work as Janet 
Ross’s “Florentine Villas,” published in 1901! 

We wholeheartedly endorse the claim that “the speed limit 
for automobiles using the park-roads should be set so low that 
foot-passengers can cross the road without any great feeling of 
hurry or danger.” To this we would add that foot-passengers 
in city parks should be allowed to walk on the grass, and not 
merely be forced to regard it as sacred territory or a kind of 
Tom Tiddler’s ground. It is urged that provision might be made 
in parks for grandstands for golf, baseball, cricket, and foot- 
ball. But why not add race tracks as in many towns of Europe? 
How wonderfully the Champ de Courses at Longchamps adds to 
the beauty of the scene in that corner of the Bois! We have but 
a single reference to espalier trees, which, by the way, occur as 
far back as Luini. We doubt if the English as well as the Dutch 
make any frequent use of the term “gazebo,” a summer-house 
having an extended view. The term “bridle path in parks” 
seems to be employed to mean something different from the 
word “bridle-road” that in England may well link up two parks. 
There are numerous illustrations, but it could hardly be con- 
tended that the process used in reproducing some of the draw- 
ings is worthy of the book. We make these comments from no 
wish to underestimate the usefulness of the book, which is writ- 
ten with authority and insight, although it modestly claims to 
be but “an introduction” to the study of the subject. 


Later Victorian Memories 


A Writer’s Recollections. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. New York: 

Harper & Brothers. $6. 

F’ Mrs. Humphry Ward had known in early life that the day 

would come when the world would be much interested in her 
reminiscences, she could hardly have made better preparation for 
responding to that expectant interest than is revealed in her 
present “Recollections.” Documentary material, especially 
private correspondence, appears to have been carefully preserved 
by her through a long series of years, and is now drawn upon 
for the enrichment of memory’s page in a retrospect covering 
the first half-century of her life and ending a good dozen years 
and more before the grand cataclysm that was to make the world 
tremble. 

Those old enough to have witnessed the remarkable reception 
given to “Robert Elsmere”—a “religious” novel, as it was com- 
monly called, though many condemned it as “irreligious”—will 
be moved to read first of all the chapters on the genesis and 
vicissitudes of that notable book. Three years of literary labor, 
a great part of it “incessant hard work” with “endless re-writing 
and much nervous exhaustion,” went to the making of this first 





great success from the writer’s pen. Again we are reminded, 
not superflucusly, that the fate of the book was not decided by 
Gladstone’s famous review of it in the Nineteenth Century; 
for, strange as it still must seem, the ponderous “three-decker” 
that had fairly dismayed the publishers ran promptly through 
two editions and into a third before the Gladstonian dictum still 
further accelerated its speed. Fortnightly editions of five thou- 
sand copies were continued for many months after the appear- 
ance of the one-volume form, half a million copies (unauthorized) 
delighted as many readers in America, and now after thirty 
years “Robert Elsmere,” as we are assured by its author, is 
“still a living book.” 

Other excellent chapters describe the origin and growth of 
later novels. The writer’s earnest consultation with her father, a 
convert to the Roman Church, concerning the projected “Hel- 
beck of Bannisdale,’’ which she would not write without his 
consent, her hiring of Levens Hall for purposes of “local color” 
(though that overworked phrase is not hers), and other elaborate 
and conscientious preliminaries, with strenuous application to 
the serious task in the eleven months that followed—all this is 
well and vividly described with the help of those manuscript aids 
already referred to. By what rare good fortune, one might be 
tempted to ask in passing, has it been given to Mrs. Ward to be 
able to take herself so seriously without forfeiting the right to 
be taken seriously by her readers? The cordial appreciation of 
her work as evidenced by quoted passages from Lord Morley and 
Goldwin Smith, Lord Goschen and Lord Dufferin, Gilder and 
Godkin, Oliver Wendell Holmes and Charles Eliot Norton, 
George Meredith and Henry James, and dozens of others—how 
it must have gratified and inspirited the writer who now selects 
from her ample sheaf these testimonials to her creative genius, 
after her early abandonment, which she confesses to us, of all 
hope of ever being able to write acceptable fiction! 

Henry James, who shares with Mrs. Ward’s illustrious grand- 
father (Doctor Arnold of Rugby) the honor of a frontispiece 
portrait, is in some sense the hero of the book. He has a whole 
chapter to himself, or largely to himself, besides frequent 
passages elsewhere, and the writer’s admiration for him both as 
man and as literary artist is outspoken. But when she in- 
cidentally, and to the glorification of James, speaks in the same 
breath of the art of “The Bostonians” and the style in which 
“Ann Veronica” and “The New Machiavelli” are written, one 
might not unfairly object that she is comparing the incom- 
parable, measuring the mutually incommensurable. Her re- 
peated reference to what she pronounces the masterpiece of 
Mr. James’s later manner, and which she invariably names as 
“The Ambassador,” moves the James reader to query for the 
hundredth time why in the world the novelist ever took it into 
his head to pluralize the title. 

A vivid glimpse is afforded of James Martineau, “thinker and 
saint,” with his “beautiful white head” and his “thinker’s brow,” 
and the writer takes occasion to say of him, admiringly: “His 
standards were high and severe, for all the sensitive delicacy 
of his long, distinguished face and visionary eyes.” But, pray, 
what else than high and severe standards could such a face 
and such eyes have betokened? Of the many other eminent per- 
sons known by Mrs. Ward and agreeably, often illuminatingly, 
recalled by her, there is not space here to speak. To have met 
and to have engaged in good, earnest talk with such men as 
Gladstone and Jowett and Mark Pattison, to have known well 
such scholars and thinkers as J. R. Green and Huxley and Lord 
Acton, to have enjoyed the friendship of statesmen of such 
quality as Mr. Balfour and Viscount Bryce and W. E. Forster, 
to have been of the guild that included the foremost poets and 
novelists and historians and essayists of the period,—this alone 
would have imparted abundant interest and rich variety to 
Mrs. Ward’s retrospect; and the quiet and cultured charm of 
her well-considered manner, the interspersed observations and 
reflections, the cordial appreciation of others’ literary work, in- 
cluding some critical but kindly comment on the new authors of 

our new day, all add to the book’s readability and value. 
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Old Style, and New 


In the Heart of a Fool. By William Allen White. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.60. 

Birds of Prey. By George Bronson Howard. New York: W. J. 
Watt & Co. 


ILLIAM ALLEN WHITE’S new book is conceived and 

written in the older and more leisurely manner of the Vic- 
torians. The story-teller gives himself without restraint to the 
luxury of expounding his ideas and lecturing on his situations and 
commenting on his characters. All that an easy diffuseness and 
open contempt for “the rules of the game” can do for (and to) 
a long narrative is done here. Allowing for Mr. White’s special 
scunner against rich men and politicians, and his honest but at 
times slightly fulsome sentiment, the story ranges itself with a 
recent series of Middle Western novels that trace the social and 
industrial development of the Middle West during the past two 
or three generations. Here are the original settlers, once on a 
level, now diversified by industry or scruple or fortune—roughly 
classifiable as the feckless, the thrifty, and the predatory (the 
last-named, of course, at the top of the social and political 
system). Here we have the honest down-trodden majority, 
laboring hopelessly for they know not what; a malign indi- 
vidualism masking as respectability and order; grasping 
hypocrisy, cynical exploitation, corrupt manipulation of the law 
in the interests of capital. Here is a deal of fidelity to the 
facts of time and place, to a great mass of physical and social 
phenomena, old fashions of dress and speech, old tunes and 
catchwords, old types we all recognize: the Civil War veteran 
with his spread-eagling; the genial boss who is a model husband 
and father, and treats his henchmen “right”; the heartless 
deacon; the venal judge; and a dozen more. But all these old 
familiar matters are used by the story-teller to the advantage 
of an artificial and conventional plot. There is not an action 
that emerges from the characters. Characterization is too large 
a word for anything Mr. White ever achieves. He is a popular 
moralist who lectures with colored slides or, let us say, a series of 
carefully lighted tableaux. He shows a number of contrasting 
figures of nearly equal importance: the wicked and cynical 
young judge, the humorous and at last reformed political despot, 
the pure-hearted young Messiah of the people who is to go the 
way of his great Prototype. The contrast between the platform 
manner of this last-named character and the natural vernacular 
of most of the other people in the book exposes a joint in its 
artificial structure. The boss, “Old Linen Pants,” and his 
daughter Laura, with her goodness and charm, might have 
captured us outright and for good, if their creator had not tied 
them up, with his clever puppets, among the wires of his me- 
chanical action. 

As reporter, librettist, dramatic critic, and playwright, the 
author of “Birds of Prey” has had the best of opportunities 
for gathering the substance of his “pages from the book of 
Broadway.” He deposes, however, as one no longer under the 
spell, pleasant or unpleasant, of that famous thoroughfare. At 
the advanced age of thirty-four he writes, in his present Fore- 
word: “As for myself, I have been estranged from Broadway 
for many years. Even when it was my habitat it commanded 
neither affection nor admiration from me.” It commanded his 
attention, surely, and may have held him to some degree within 
its strange enchantment. After all, it was only half a dozen 
years ago that he wrote, or compounded, two of those Winter 
Garden “shows” which annually, as it were, catch up into a 
single sphere of light and color the types and manners and 
(save the mark!) ideals of Broadway. And his style betrays 
the further compromising fact that he has succeeded with the 
popular magazines. He has possessed himself of the post-Henry 
manner, sententious, allusive, chatty, brusque, a means of 
pleasing that “bourgeoisie” which he so openly despises. A 








special grievance of the writing clan is expressed more than 
once in these pages—the small credit given by stage people 
to the dramatic author. If the play fails, this is because it was 
badly written—the playwright’s fault. If it succeeds, that is 
because the parts have been so skilfully “created” by the actors 
But the main substance of these stories is not concerned with 
the victims or exploiters of Broadway taste so much as with 
the parasitic predatory types who are at home and full of busi- 
ness there. The supreme playground of our vulgar middle class 
offers excellent pickings for birds who know what they want 
and go straight for it. There is the beauty, usually of “the 
chorus,” who has the art of “stringing along” the fatuous rich 
till her nest is well lined with their hopeful contributions— 
something for nothing. There is the male parasite who “lives 
by his wits,” contriving to keep on the right side of the law, or 
the police, and ranging from the “bar-room comedian” to the 
“cadet.” There are the “steerers” of both sexes, working on 
commission for the better class of gambling house, and the 
great company of adventurers whose inexhaustible source of gain 
is in clever forms of blackmail. For all these the gilded youth 
from the other Avenue, as well as the squandering “Rube” from 
anywhere to westward, were created. Of a different order are 
the queer birds who have through luck or will power come up 
from nowhere to fame in the show-world. This book, for all 
its knowingness and surface cynicism (Mr. Howard's attitude 
toward women is that of a sort of super-Sophomore), is honestly 
meant, and conveys a sense of the strange jumbled motives and 
saving scraps of virtue that make a human scene even of 
Broadway. 


Books in Brief 


—_ volume entitled “The Letters of Algernon Charles Swin 
burne,” edited by Thomas Hake and Arthur Compton-Rickett 
and published in London by John Murray, is misnamed. Of the 
entire mass of Swinburne’s correspondence Messrs. Hake and 
Compton-Rickett controlled the publishing rights only of the 
letters to D. G. Rossetti, Edwin Harrison, and Theodore Watts- 
Dunton, with a few to some other friends and acquaintances 
It is surprising that Mr. Murray should have countenanced the 
publication of the collection under this pretentious title, for the 
injustice to Mrs. Disney Leith, who has issued a selection of 
the poet’s letters to his family, and to T. J. Wise and Edmund 
Gosse, who are about to publish two volumes of Swinburne’s 
correspondence, is obvious. Only those who are acquainted with 
the privately printed tracts, issued by Mr. Wise during th: 
years since the poet’s death, containing his letters to such cor 
respondents as Lord Houghton, Lord Morley, Lord Lytton, Mr 
Gosse, Mr. Bullen, J. C. Collins, J. H. Ingram, Stéphane Mal- 
larmé, and others, can be aware of the charm, enthusiasm, and 
keen critical appreciation that, when these letters are published, 
will insure Swinburne’s position among the greater English 
letter-writers. The present volume gives little indication of his 
merits in this kind. The correspondence with Rossetti during 
the period when the “Poems” of 1870 were in train for publi 
cation is full of interest for its helpful and constructive criti 
cism of a fellow-poet’s work; it makes us regret the more the 
sheaf of letters from Rossetti to Sir Sidney Colvin, of the same 
period and on the same matters, that have unhappily been lost. 
But much of the book is occupied with letters to Watts-Dunton 
that are often both trivial and dull, and that help to confirm 
the impression, recently reiterated with emphasis by Clement 
K. Shorter, of the mental deterioration of Swinburne’s later 
career and of the intellectually debilitating effect of association 
with Watts-Dunton. We pass over the bad proof-reading of the 
book, for which the present condition of the printing business in 
England affords ample excuse; but the many errors of state- 
ment are unpardonable. Dates and titles are frequently given 
incorrectly. Swinburne’s first volume was published in 1860, 
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not 1861; his visit to Landor was in 1864, not 1865; Rossetti’s 
volume of 1881 is not “also named Poems”; there is more con- 
fusion as to the titles of Swinburne’s volumes than it is possi- 
ble to indicate here. “Le Tombeau de Théophile Gautier,” that 
unique anthology in which Alphonse Lemerre collected the trib- 
utes of more than eighty poets to Gautier and to which Swin- 
burne was a contributor, is spoken of as Swinburne’s “book 
of memorial verses” afterwards “incorporated in Poems and 
Ballads (second series).” The impression of slovenliness that 
these and other errors convey is increased by the writers’ use of 
the English language. A sense of humor would have enabled them 
to avoid the rhetorical conclusion of their account of the poet’s 
ascent of Culver Cliff: “Then he set his teeth and went straight 
for the rock, and the cliff gave way under him.” It is stated 
that John Nichol was “appointed Emeritus Professor” at Glas- 
gow; there is an allusion to Swinburne’s “fascination for the 
modern stage” when the meaning is that the stage had a fas- 
cination for Swinburne; and there are many other passages 
still more illiterate,—for example, the summary of the con- 
tents of “Essays and Studies” on pages 95-6, and the following 
sentence: “The Tatler was not the class of journal a 
writer of Swinburne’s signal position in the literary world 
would do wisely to contribute.” Upon such editors and such 
stylists the dead poet would have invoked “my Shakespeare’s 
curse,” and had he been permitted would doubtless have en- 
trusted this portion of his correspondence to the care of the 
accomplished men of letters who are soon to give another and 
more important part of it to the public. 


RECENT addition to the lengthening list of discussions of 

the inner content and significance of architecture is Claude 
Bragdon’s “Architecture and Democracy” (Knopf; $1). The 
title really belongs only to the first three chapters, respectively 
discussing architecture before, during, and since the war, and 
covering 73 pages. The remaining 140 pages of the book are 
mainly devoted to expounding the author’s views on ornament, 
color, and music as related to the fourth dimension, to the mys- 
tic relations of numbers, to theosophy, and to spiritual symbol- 
ism, with a eulogistic essay on Louis H. Sullivan as a prophet of 
the new day in art. There is in this well-written collection of 
papers much stimulating and suggestive criticism and analysis, 
with much also, on the other hand, that is eccentric and extrav- 
agant. The tone and method are iconoclastic and transcenden- 
tal, the language and ideas often mystical beyond the reach of 
ordinary comprehension. “Our sense of the eternal secret 
heart of things as it presents itself to our young eyes”; “mathe- 
matics is the handwriting on the human consciousness of the 
very Spirit of Life itself’; “the egg-and-dart are phallic 
emblems, female and male, or symbols of finite existence con- 
trasted with infinity,”—such fine phrases mean something, per- 
haps, to the initiated few, but nothing to the many. The archi- 
tectural criticisms, acute and penetrating in spots, are too often 
vitiated by the common error of treating details as if they were 
the substance of architecture itself instead of the medium of its 
expression. Mr. Bragdon’s fourth-dimensional geometric orna- 
ment, on which he dwells at great length, appears on analy- 
sis to be simply two-dimensional ornament arrived at by a 
roundabout process of mathematical mystification. Much of it 
is undeniably clever, but the reviewer confesses to being old- 
fashioned enough to prefer—if one must have exclusively geo- 
metric ornament— that of the Arabs and Moors to the new kind 
set forth in this book. The general appeal of these essays is 
to forsake at once and for all the well-worn paths of the 
world’s experience in art, and enter “pastures new.” The 
appeal is persuasively presented; but the teaching of the ages 
is that new pastures of art are successfully entered only step 
by step, by minute and gradual departures from the old and 
familiar ways. Mr. Bragdon does well to urge us to set our 
faces towards the new fields; but we shall have to work our way 
to them each by his own path, rather than by the particular 
road preferred by this author. 


E do not know how much of “The Book of Daniel Drew” 

(Doran; $1.50) is Drew’s and how much is Mr. Bouck 
White’s, whose name appears on the cover as editor; but it con- 
stitutes an amusing, if not very edifying, biography, and a read- 
able account of life in New York City and State in the early 
and middle years of the nineteenth century. Drew was born 
on a farm in Carmel, N. Y., in 1797; in 1879 he died full of 
years and dishonor, after a most varied career in which he 
seems, at one time or another, to have turned his hand to nearly 
every occupation under the sun. On one point he was uniformly 
consistent: he never played fair at anything. One of his early 
jobs was that of a clown in a travelling circus; and we know 
that he was eventually to become a power in Wall Street, which 
ultimately ruined him, while it left unscathed many of his 
friends who were no better than he. Between the periods of 
his clowning and his financing he was successively a soldier— 
though he never heard a shot fired—a cattleman, an innkeeper, 
and a steamboat man; and he found time, in the intervals of 
his more mundane pursuits, to found the theological seminary 
and the girls’ school that still bear his name (they were not so 
particular about tainted money in the mid-Victorian days). 
While there is a rich vein of religiosity that keeps cropping up 
throughout the book, and which soon ceases to be amusing and 
becomes merely disgusting, yet the narrative is permeated by a 
racy and picaresque humor which, for the moment, almost 
reconciles the reader to the contemplation of the rascalities 
which the hoary old reprobate recalls with so infectious a 
chuckle. 


HE new edition of Mrs. Martha Foote Crow’s “Christ in the 

Poetry of Today” (Woman’s Press; $2) differs from the previ- 
ous one only in including an additional section called “Christ 
and the World-War.” It seems to us rather a pity that the 
compiler should have looked for additional material solely to 
that restricted field. Good religious poetry is scarce enough, 
as the poems in this volume amply testify; good World-War 
poetry is scarcer still. Therefore it is hardly surprising that 
there should not be a single poem in Mrs. Crow’s supplementary 
section that is worth preserving,—except, perhaps, William 
Church Alvord’s “The Carpenter,” which has that poet’s robust- 
ness and grim humor to recommend it. The best things in the 
book are Edgar Lee Masters’s “The Gospel of Mark” and “The 
Apology of Demetrius.” Both of these are, of course, more 
philosophical than religious, which is also true of the Christian 
poems of Browning and, curiously enough, of the one great 
hymn of the nineteenth century, “Lead Kindly Light.” Had 
Mrs. Crow been less exclusive in selecting her additional mat- 
ter, she could, we think, have found one or two recent pieces 
that might well have replaced some of the obvious “fillers” used 
to eke out her volume. By the way, we suppose that every one 
who compiles an anthology is sore put to it to resist the temp- 
tation of including some of his own work. To this temptation 
Mrs. Crow has succumbed to the extent of three poems, one of 
which we owe, for our sins, to the war. 


S° quietly does the Library of Congress perform its work 
and so indefatigably have the chiefs of the manuscript de- 
partment, Worthington C. Ford and Gaillard Hunt, his suc- 
cessor, devoted themselves to the task of collection that prob- 
ably few people other than those specially interested have any 
idea of the scope and richness of the historical documents now 
available in that repository. The issue of a “Handbook of 
Manuscripts in the Library of Congress” (Government Print- 
ing Office) is not only a boon but also a revelation. It is a 
compact and handy volume of more than five hundred pages 
of text and about two hundred pages of index, and can readily 
be slipped into the pocket of the investigator. Its contents are 
well arranged, under the names of writers, countries, localities, 
and certain selected headings such as “Transcripts,” “Orien- 
talia,” “Miscellany,” etc., in alphabetical order, and consist of 
brief running descriptions, sometimes itemized, sometimes gen- 
eral. Many of the collections have been acquired by purchase, 
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others by gift, and a few have been received only on deposit, 
the legal title remaining with the owner. Occasionally, as with 
the Benjamin Harrison and Simon Newcomb papers, the col- 
lections are not open to investigators until their use for pro- 
jected biographies has been terminated. It is interesting to 
notice how large a proportion of this material has been secured 
within the last few years, and how much more varied is the 
material recently acquired than that obtained during the earlier 
years. The older idea that such documents should be mainly 
political, diplomatic, or military, has given way before the no- 
tion prevailing to-day that anything relating to the past is grist 
for the historian. The largest single item, and probably the 
most important, is that of “Transcripts from Foreign Archives,” 
under which are listed transcribed documents from England, 
France, Spain, Russia, Cuba, and Mexico, which in the agere- 
gate cover more than two hundred thousand folios, a number 
steadily increasing. That historical experts, serving without 
pay, have aided the Library in this great undertaking is a mat- 
ter of pride to all concerned. 


pp oaine the past twenty-four years moving pictures have 
progressed from the first crude, groaning experiment in an 
Indiana jewelry store to the proud place of fifth industry of the 
world. “They have accomplished,” says Homer Croy in “How 
Motion Pictures Are Made” (Harpers; $4), “as much in a 
quarter of a century as printing did in two hundred years, and 
as much as the drama has since the death of Shakespeare.” 
It is high time, therefore, that we should have an adequate 
presentation of the cinema, its history, manufacture, processes 
of production, and its probable future. And this Mr. Croy 
has given us in the present book. The history of the film is 
here traced from its origin in the zoetrope, through the experi- 
ments of Sellers, Muybridge, Jenkins, Edison, and the rest, to 
its present state of perfection, while modern methods of manu- 
facture and production are adequately treated. Very interest- 
ing is the author’s expert opinion about the future of the film. 
“Mechanically,” he says, “the greatest achievement of the com- 
ing years will be the perfection of colored pictures. 
With the coming success of chromatic films nature will be 
rivalled in detail. Scenes will stand forth with as much bril- 
liancy and intimacy of detail as in the original itself.” And a 
little lower down he continues: “Of lesser interest and longer 
to be achieved will be vocal films. They will be a suc- 
cess from the mechanical point of view, but they will have little 
dramatic interest.” In this connection it may be noted that 
many years ago, when moving pictures had scarcely passed the 
experimental stage, Thomas A. Edison asserted that the possi- 
bilities of a combination of the cinema and the phonograph 
were musical rather than dramatic. 


UCH of the interest of the latest “American Jewish Year- 

book” (Jewish Publication Society; $1.50) centres naturally 
enough around the war. There are articles outlining the work 
done by the Jewish Welfare Board and by the Federation of 
Jewish Charities in New York; an essay, by Captain Albala, 
describes the condition of Jewish communities in Serbia; another 
paper gives the statistics covering the activities of American 
Jews in the great conflict. But by far the most interesting part 
of this volume is that which gives a record of events in Russia 
since September, 1917, as they affected the Jewish population 
there. In the new republic we find a constant growth of liberal- 
ism toward the Jews, in marked contrast with what the Poles 
have done while achieving freedom. First, immediately after 
the Czar’s overthrow, there seems to have been some tendency 
toward the old policy of “massacre the Jews whenever anything 
goes wrong.” But very soon the aspect of affairs changed. A 
Zionist Congress has been held, by Government permission, for 
the first time in Russian history. A great Jewish conference 
to discuss Jewish questions has been called. Despite the pog- 
rams and disorders that followed in the wake of revolution, the 
Government, notably that of the Bolsheviki, set its face against 
anti-Semitism. The Soldiers’ and Workers’ Soviet at Petrograd 


adopted a resolution last June condemning anti-Semitism as 
the weapon used by reactionaries and counter-revolutionaries to 
attain their ends: Kishinev, through its chief executive, ex- 
pressed its regret for the past, and asked that ancient wrongs 
be forgotten and forgiven. Jewish exiles in Siberia were set 
free. Jewish teachers’ training colleges were provided for by 
the Government. All restrictive legislation against the Jews 
of Russia was repealed by the Soviet Congress. In the prov- 
inces, in Finland and the Ukraine, similar liberal measures were 
adopted with the complete concent of the Central Government. 
In short, whatever its record with regard to other matters, the 
Soviet Government of Russia has loyally protected its six million 
or more Jews, who now for the first time can call themselves 
citizens. 


T seems to us that when William Stanley Braithwaite, editor 

of “An Anthology of Magazine Verse for 1918” (Small, May- 
nard; $2), includes five poems by Patience Worth, he admits, by 
implication, that he is hard put to it to eke out a fair-sized 
volume with the material available. Patience Worth is a taste 
we have failed to acquire. It is doubtful if the present collec- 
tion measures up to even the very moderate standard of past 
years. There is certainly no poem in the same class with Vachel 
Lindsay’s “Chinese Nightingale” of two years ago. This year 
Mr. Lindsay is represented by three pieces two of which, “How 
Samson Bore Away the Gates of Gaza” and “The Eyes of Queen 
Esther and How they Conquered King Ahasuerus” are fairly 
up to the poet’s average. There is a not unpleasing humor in 
Gamaliel Bradford’s “Exit God.” Rather more than the usual 
average of poems this year have a religious tinge; and there are, 
we think, proportionately fewer romantic pieces, and what there 
are have a tendency to run to mere prettiness when they run to 
anything as respectable. 


HE anonymous translator of the seven “Tales from Boccac- 
cio” published in the Stratford Universal Library (Stratford 
Co.) has done an appreciable service in providing so easy an 
approach to the “Decameron,” that treasure house of medieval 


gossip, fiction, fable, and journalism, not to say history. The 
stories are suffciently well selected for variety of interest, cover- 


ing practical jokes, Oriental didacticism, love, intrigue, and 
other motifs; also, the translator has been able, in his choice 
of material, to avoid offence to the reader's sense of decency. 
The rendering from the Italian is almost without exception 
faithfully done, and the style, even if at times more archaic 
than grammatical, is pleasantly suggestive of a different age, 
and, on the whole, fits the narrative comfortably. The humor, 
as is well, remains in the translation strongly tinciured with 
medizvalism. The book, being manifestly intended for popular 
reading, would be greatly helped by the addition of an intro- 
duction discussing briefly the plan and literary significance of 
the “Decameron,” as well as the life and time of Boccaccio. 


HE forewarned and suspicious reviewer who finds a new 

book about Mexico upon his desk is likely to mumble: “Now 
what does this fellow want? Does he write for the English oil 
interests? Has Hearst hired him to make anti-Carranza propa- 
ganda? Is there a new combination in Wall Street that wants 
mines or waterpower or harbor facilities?” Nine times out of 
ten he can, after a short perusal, state the source of supplies 
(both intellectual and financial) from which the author has 
drawn with more or less becoming modesty. Hail, therefore, to 
an honest book on the subject! Louise S. Hasbrouck’s elemen- 
tary history of our great southern neighbor, “Mexico from 
Cortez to Carranza” (Appleton; $1.50), is a collection of simple 
facts, properly arranged and truthfully stated. Now that the 
war is over and attention will be once more directed upon Mexi- 
can affairs (there are pending some European claims for 
damages that are likely to startle even the most hardened of 
our financial experts), we shall have ample need for such a 
conveniently small yet at the same time such a comprehensive 
volume. 
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Literary Notes 


A study of “Clemenceau: The Man and his Time,” by the 
veteran English socialist H. M. Hyndman, will be published next 
month by Messrs. Stokes. 


Hartley Burr Alexander, author of a book on “Liberty and 
Democracy” recently issued by the Marshall Jones Company, 
is the newly elected president of the American Philosophical 
Association. 

That peace hath her poetry no less than war will no doubt be 
amply demonstrated by R. M. Leonard in his forthcoming an- 
thology, “The Poetry of Peace,” which the Oxford University 
Press is about to publish. 


In the preparation of his extended work on Richard Cobden, 
now ready for publication, J. A. Hobson has had access to con- 
siderable material hitherto unused. The title of Mr. Hobson’s 
book, “Richard Cobden: The International Man,” indicates the 
main aspect from which Cobden’s life and work are here con- 
sidered. 

Among other titles soon to be issued by the Marshall Jones 
Company are the following: “Reconstruction of Churches in 
the War Zone” by Professor Goodyear of the Brooklyn Museum, 
“The Seven Who Slept” by A. Kingsley Porter, an anonymous 
collection of “Letters from a Prairie Garden,” and a book on 
American patriotism printed in English and Italian. 


In “Eastern Exploration, Past and Future,” announced for 
early publication by Robert M. McBride & Co., Dr. W. Flinders 
Petrie briefly reviews the discoveries that have been made in Asia 
Minor, and points out the importance of taking adequate steps 
in Mesopotamia and Palestine to conserve the buildings and 
other treasures of antiquity which, in the past, Turkish control 
has largely prevented the archzxologist from exploring. 

Ex-Premier Kerensky’s own account of the events which led 
up to the Kornilov rising, at one of the most critical periods 
of the Russian Revolution, is soon to be published under the 
title, “The Prelude to Bolshevism: The Kornilov Rebellion.” It 
will undoubtedly present a vividly dramatic as well as historically 
valuable narrative of Russian events during the greater part of 
1917, written by one who was the chief storm centre of those 
tremendous months. 

A new book by Bertrand Russell, which will undoubtedly 
find an American publisher in due course, is entitled “Roads to 
Freedom: Socialism, Anarchism, and Syndicalism.” Avowing 
himself convinced that guild socialism provides the safest and 
best programme for reconstruction, Mr. Russell examines the 
history and doctrines of the other systems, and argues that 
guild socialism avoids the hazards of anarchist communism and 
the bureaucratic tendencies of state socialism, yet comprehends 
practically all the benefits they offer. 

“Tolstoy we know; Dostoievsky we know; and now comes a 
new force into our life—Solovyof, the greatest of the three.” 
Thus does Stephen Graham introduce to English readers a book 
called “The Justification of the Good,” in which Solovyof ex- 
pounds a moral philosophy of the most ideal kind, aiming at 
the evolution of man, not as super-man, but as God-man, at the 
unity of Christendom and all mankind, and declaring the pur- 
suit of good, as such, the only right and consistent way of life. 
Mrs. Nathalie Duddington is the translator of the work, and 
Messrs. Constable are about to publish it in their “Russian 
Library.” 

Thomas J. Wise has recently issued in a privately printed 
edition a bibliography of the works of Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing for the Bibliographical Society. The work includes careful 
collations and descriptions of all her volumes and a list of all 
her contributions to periodicals. A number of hitherto un- 
printed letters of Mrs. Browning are also included. Mr. Wise 
is at present at work upon similar bibliographies of Robert 
Browning and A. C. Swinburne. When these have been com- 
pleted he plans to compile a bibliography of the works of Lord 
Byron; and his programme contemplates, ultimately, bibliogra- 
phies of Pope, Prior, and Gay. 

Following the publication of Entente successors to “Baedeker” 
and the “Almanach de Gotha,” we are soon to have an Entente 
“Minerva” from the press of Gauthier-Villars, in Paris. “Uni- 
versitatum et Altarum Scholarum Index Generalis, Annuaire 
Général des Facultés” is its title, and it will appear under the 
direction of R. de Montressus de Ballore, with the encourage- 
ment of the French Minister of Public Instruction. By way of 
innovation, the information as to non-French institutions will 
be given, sauf exceptions, in the language of the country to which 
they belong; and the German portion, naturally the piéce de ré- 
sistance in the old “Minerva,” published for a quarter of a 
century in Strassburg, will not find a place in the Paris “Index.” 





The End of a Period 


SENSE almost of hiatus marked the sessions of the various 

associations which held their annual meetings at Richmond 
during the last week of the year. The American Economic Asso- 
ciation, the American Sociological Society, the American Statis- 
tical Association, the American Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion, and the American Association for Agricultural Legislation 
furnished to their members and a few of the local Richmond 
public a wide variety of interesting programmes—only too many 
and too attractive for those ambitious to “cover” everything of 
special interest. 

The programmes naturally and properly reflected the transi- 
tion character of the moment, some reviewing the experiences of 
the war period, others dealing with the problems now facing us. 
The Sociological Society gave its sessions a certain unity by 
grouping them about the general subject of Sociology and Edu- 
cation. Professor Cooley’s presidential address dealt with A 
Primary Culture for Democracy. The sessions of the Statistical 
Society found their keynote in the address of President Wesley 
C. Mitchell on Statistics and Government. One session was 
given to a review of the statistical work of the various war 
boards; the cost of living and price fluctuations were discussed 
by W. F. Ogburn, Commissioner Royal Meeker, and others; vital 
statistics and statistics of foreign commerce were also taken up. 
The sessions culminated in a round-table discussion of federal 
statistics and a resolution, to be personally presented, looking 
to conditions insuring a scientific handling of the next census. 

The Economic Association devoted various sectional meetings 
to special topics under the heads of accounting, marketing, 
methods and costs, rate of interest, price levels, the possibilities 
of price fixing in time of peace, taxation, monetary standards 
and the stabilizing of the dollar as proposed by Professor Irving 
Fisher, and the place of economic theory in an era of readjust- 
ment. In Richmond, as at the Municipal League meetings in 
Rochester, one felt the effects of the new opportunities for ad- 
ministrative experience that war service has opened to scholars. 
The president of the association, indeed, took as the subject of 
his address Economists in Public Service. 

The widest interest was aroused by the immediately pressing 
problems discussed at the meetings of the Association for Labor 
Legislation. The secretary, John B. Andrews, spoke of the pro- 
posal to hold an international conference on labor legislation at 
the same time and place as the peace congress, and of the prog- 
ress thus far made in incorporating minimum standards in 
treaties between two or more countries. Twenty-three such treat- 
ies in all have been made and the part of the international con- 
vention of 1906 prohibiting night work of women has been 
adopted by thirteen European countries; and that prohibiting 
poisonous phosphorus in the match industry has been adopted 
by almost as many. As is the case in the parallel effort 
within the United States to supplement State legislation by 
Federal, the first object sought in getting general legislation is 
to prevent the unrestricted employers from undercutting those 
who are required to meet social standards; later this un- 
dertaking tends to develop into another, namely, to bring 
backward areas—or what English manufacturers call “the low 
end of the trade’”—up to the level of the more advanced. Differ- 
ent phases of the rapidly developing public policy of social 
workmen’s compensation and insurance were discussed at various 
sessions; this policy was the subject of the address of the 
President of the Association, Samuel McCune Lindsay. It is 
a hopeful sign that eight states had, during 1918, commissions 
studying the subject of health insurance. 

Still more immediate interest centered on the subject of de- 
mobilization and its problems. Ordway Tead made an admirable 
constructive analysis of the means for averting unemployment, 
and of the function of the public employment service. Mr. 
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Smyth, of the Federal Employment Service, which has been so 
hastily created during the war emergency and which has a 
herculean task upon its hands, met frank criticism of the per- 
formance of different employment bureaus with admirable can- 
dor and freedom from official touchiness. The impression left by 
the discussion, however, was that while this service was indis- 
pensable, not only now, but in ordinary times, and while Con- 
gress ought to give it the regular and permanent status which 
it now lacks, yet it has thus far fallen wofully short of realiz 
ing its own intelligent programme. 

Mary Van Kleeck, Director of the Division of Women in In 
dustry of the Department of Labor, spoke of the situation of 
women workers during reconstruction. Some of the ugly phase: 
of the matter were presented by Ethel Smith, speaking for th« 
women employed by the street car companies of Cleveland and 
Detroit, who are meeting such shabby treatment at the hands of 
the trade unions. Other aspects of the economic status of women 
were discussed by Anna Garlin Spencer and others at meetings 
of the Sociological Society. The necessity of equal pay for equa! 
work and of an equal representation in collective bargaining is 
obvious. Social responsibility for the cost of bearing and rearing 
children, it was suggested, is a problem, serious consideration of 
which is close upon us, though we shall probably have the ad- 
vantage of taking it up after England, and perhaps socialist 
European states, have made preliminary experiments. 

The chief session of the final evening, arranged by the Amer- 
ican Economic Association, dealt with the Economic Bases of 
Permanent Peace. William Culbertson of the Tariff Commis 
sion, discussing The Open Door as a Colonial Policy, showed th« 
necessity, if the world is to know peace, of economic liberalism 
The conference ended on the international note with remarks | 
the Minister from the Netherlands, Mr. Cremer, and Professor 
Van Vollenhoven of the University of Leyden, who told of the 
Academy of International Law founded in January, 1914, but 
up to the present time interrupted in its activities by the war. 

E. G. B 


The Society of Biblical 


Literature and Exegesis 


HE fifty-fourth meeting of this society was held at Columbia 

University on December 26 and 27. Both in point of attend- 
ance and in the interest aroused by the papers presented the 
meeting was an unusually successful one. Four separate 
sessions for the reading of papers were held and a fifth one on 
Friday evening conjointly with the American Philological As- 
sociation and the Archzxological Institute of America, which met 
in New York on the -same days. 

At the opening meeting on Thursday afternoon, Professor 
James A. Montgomery, of the University of Pennsylvania, de- 
livered the annual address as president of the society. He chose 
as his subject “Present Duties of American Biblical Scholar- 
ship.” After referring to the changes in the aspect of the world 
that will become apparent after the war, Professor Montgomery 
emphasized the need for scholarship to come into closer touch 
with the seething life around us. We cannot deny, he said, 
that during the past two decades there has been a decline in the 
study of the humanities, the classics, and philology, as well as 
Hebrew, which together with Greek forms the basis of Biblical 
studies. If life is to be interpreted as involving more than mere 
mechanical action, we must bestir ourselves to bring the purely 
cultura] studies once more into the foreground. Scholars must 
abandon the attitude of academic isolation which has hitherto 
marked them and bring the results of investigation into larger 
popular notice. The need of excavations in Palestine was espe- 
cially emphasized by Professor Montgomery, who spoke in this 
connection of plans for the enlargement of the work of the 
School of American Archeology, established about two decades 


ago as a branch of the Archwological Institute of America. A 
special obligation toward Palestinian archwology rests upon 
American scholars because it was one of their number, Dr. 
Edward Robinson, of Union Theological Seminary, who was a 
pioneer in this field of research. 

The feature of most general interest was a symposium on “Criti- 
cal Method in the Study of the Old Testament,” arranged by a 
special committee. It was opened by a survey of the results and 
present status of the critical study of the Old Testament by 
Professor George A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr College. Professor 
Fullerton, of Oberlin College, followed with an examination of 
the principles underlying the analysis of documents in the Old 
Testament and an exposition of the scope and proper method 
of textual criticism. He showed how the critical method of ap- 
proach to the study of the Pentateuchal laws must be differ- 
entiated from the manner in which the Psalms and the Prophets 
are to be approached. In the case of the Laws our aim must 
be to distinguish between the different strata, whereas in th« 
case of the Psalms we fail in our interpretation if our analysis 
and our textual criticism do not lead us to penetrate into their 
spirit and beauty. 

Professor Torrey, of Yale University, to whom was assigned 
as a subject “The Use of the Versions in the Critical Study of 
the Old Testament,” was severe in his criticism of the faulty 
method so largely followed by Biblical scholarship in looking 
upon the Greek and even later versions of Old Testament books 
as the proper basis for proposing textual changes in the Hebrew 
original. He showed that the manuscripts of the oldest version 
of the Greek were quite as corrupt as the Hebrew original; and 
he illustrated by many examples the pitfalls into which scholars 
have fallen who have used the versions of the Old Testament in 
an uncritical fashion. 

Professor A. T. Olmstead, of the University of Illinois, whose 
special field is Oriental history, gave a remarkably clear and 
suggestive exposition of the manner in which the historical data 
of the Old Testament ought to be utilized in historical research. 
The great difficulty in the case of the Old Testament books was 
due to the element of tradition, which is largely mixed up with 
genuine history even in the case of those books which aré 
primarily historical. It is only from further discoveries through 
excavations or through fortunate finds that we may expect to 
find material which will enable us to sift the valuable from the 
worthless elements in tradition. Professor Morgenstern closed 
the discussion with a paper on the “Utilization of Archwslogical 
Data in the Old Testament.” The general impression created by 
this interesting symposium was to show that on the whole th 
results of the critical study of the Old Testament, as pursued 
by scholars in Europe and this country during the past century, 
rested on a very firm basis. As Professor Barton pointed out, 
eccentric theories that have occasionally been brought forward 
have soon been recognized as such and discarded; while on the 
other hand attacks upon the basis of the critical attitude toward 
the Old Testament have failed to shake the foundations. 

Professor H. P. Smith, of Union Theological Seminary, on be- 
half of a special committee, read a brief tribute to the services 
of the late Professor Wellhausen, who died in April, 1918; 
Professor Warren J. Moulton, of Bangor Seminary, who had 
the privilege of studying under Professor Wellhausen, added 
personal reminiscences which illustrated the fine character as 
well as the extraordinary brilliancy of the man. It is to the 
credit of the Society of Biblical Literature that the strong fee! 
ing existing toward Germany did not hinder the members from 
paying their tribute of respect to one to whom both Old and 
New Testament scholars in all countries are so deeply indebted 

Announcement was made at one of the sessions by Professor 
Barton, on behalf of the Executive Committee of the American 
School of Archzxology in Palestine, that it is hoped to reopen 
the School for 1919 and that plans are now being considered for 
the appointment of a permanent director and for the erection 
of a building, the funds for which have been contributed by Mrs 
J. B. Nies. Morris JAsTrRow, Jr 
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Art 
The Clarke Collection 


A interesting phase of the Early American Portraits col- 
lected by Mr. Thomas B. Clarke, and spaciously hung at the 
American Art Association Galleries—portraits of personalities 
of one hundred years or more ago, when, as now, the United 
States was involved in international problems—is the revelation 
of the kind of leader the people produced in those chaotic, 
changeful times. Many of the portraits are mediocre in tech- 
nique, and are obviously the result of a few years’ study with 
English masters, and a hasty application of some formal prin- 
ciples regarded as the principal requirements in the production 
of a successful portrait. But in spite of this handicap the 
sturdy quality of the New World builders is caught in nearly 
every picture. 

It is difficult to begin with anyone but George Washington, of 
whom there are five portraits, one by Rembrandt Peale, done 
when the artist was only seventeen, and a remarkably fine 
picture, one by his father, Charles Wilson Peale, and one by 
his uncle Charles Peale Polk. They vary only in technique, the 
features of the “Father of his Country” being characterized by 
the same uniformity that marks those of Napoleon on many a 
contemporary canvas. The “Athenewum head” by Gilbert Stuart 
is an exception and a magnificent silky portrait, and the praise 
of the artist and his work by his friend Washington Allston is 
none too high: “Well is his ambition justified in the sublime 
head he has left us—a nobler personification of wisdom and 
goodness reposing in the majesty of a serene countenance is not 
to be found on canvas.” 

A delightful letter of George Washington’s acquiescing in the 
request of an artist for a sitting is worth quoting in part: 

“Dear Sir.—In for a penny in for a pound’ is an old adage. 
I am so hackneyed to the touches of the painter’s pencil, that 
I am now altogether at their beck, and sit like Patience on a 
monument whilst they delineate the features of my face. 

“It is a proof, among many others, of what habit and custom 
may effect. At first I was impatient at the request, and as 
restive under the operation as a colt is of the saddle. The next 
time I submitted very reluctantly, but with fewer flounces; 
now, no dray moves more readily to the drill than I to the 
painter’s chair.” 

There is a portrait, by Ralph Earl, of Truman Marsh of 


Litchfield, Conn.—rector, scholar, and severe Puritan gentle- 
man, standing in his robes against a red curtain looking out 
with cold eyes on a presumably frivolous world, and further 


along two paintings by Thomas Sully, a painter born in 
England, and bringing from there an incurable romanticism 
which he transferred to his portraits, through sentimental pos- 
ture, absurdly expressive eyes, and poor modelling. Very differ- 
ent and very charming are two portraits of Abraham and Antje 
Hooghkirk by William Dunlap, small and carefully painted, 
two dear old people ruddy and wise, and, to make the story 
complete, residents of Rhinebeck, N. Y. There are portraits 
of Major Whistler, of President Grant, of Edgar Allan Poe, 
and the fascinating David Garrick, friend and pupil of Doctor 
Johnson; of Charles Sprague, poet and banker, with a gentle 
sensitive face somehow suggesting the quiet shady streets, the 
red brick houses and finely wrought iron railings, of early 
Salem; a brilliant portrait of Andrew Jackson, with his vital 
angular face and upstanding bush of hair, an aggressive and 
determined personality who tried in vain to force “Peggy” 
O'Neill on Washington society. Of Peggy, too, there is a por- 
trait in the collection—a smooth conventional painting of a 
wise, ambitious lady. Among the few paintings of women, that 
of Miss Maynard, by James Peale, combines decorative quality 
and lovely color. Miss Maynard is a slim person with auburn 
hair, soft brown eyes, a natty blue dress and moss roses at her 


bosom. W. 
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Drama 
Gold Bricks and Staple Goods 


LAYS like “East is West” make us wish for a Congressional 

investigation of the theatre, an exposé of the difference be- 
tween theatrical shoddy and real wool. “East is West” is a 
comedy; its success is a tragedy. Theatrical shoddy escapes de- 
tection with deplorable ease, for a play does not have to stand 
the test of time and weather. Our public does not yet ask to 
take anything home from the theatre; it is content with the 
diversion of the moment. Tricked up with pretty scenery, some 
good acting, Miss Bainter’s pleasing personality, and cheaply 
bright lines, the original fabric of the play is sufficiently dis- 
guised to “pass.” Nevertheless the gilding conceals only a brick, 
and the sooner the public realizes that it is being “bunkoed” the 
better. 

From start to finish the play is insincere. It is afraid to call 
a spade a spade, and it calls lots of thing diamonds that are in 
reality the poorest sort of paste. The authors gloss over crude 
sex situations with circumlocutions that are neither necessary nor 
successful, pandering to the sensuality and the prudery of their 
audience in the same breath. Still more insidious is the label- 
ling of characters with false tags. It is as if they had thickened 
skimmed milk with flour and called it cream. James Potter, we 
are told, is an altruistic millionaire, devoting his life to up- 
lifting the Chinese in San Francisco. We meet him calling at a 
Chinese home. His only visible attempt at uplift is to teach the 
young girl he finds there a disreputable dance. Lo Sang Kee is 
a kind and honorable merchant who loves the young Ming Toy 
as his daughter. He repudiates with Anglo-Saxon horror the 
imputation that she is his mistress. “Ming Toy good girl,” he 
reiterates proudly. Yet for the purposes of the play, he decides 
without a moment’s hesitation to offer Ming Toy to Charlie 
Yang, the unscrupulous boss of Chinatown, a vicious and ruth- 
less sensualist. And finally we are asked to accept Ming Toy, 
the heroine, as all that is lovely and innocent. 

George M. Cohan’s work in “A Prince There Was,” offers a 
contrast worth considering. Here is mediocrity earning its suc- 
cess. Mr. Cohan acting in his own play is a combination not 
easily resisted by the theatre-going public, and with reason. He 
not only understands his public better than any one else in the 
theatrical world to-day; he also likes it better. The second ex- 
plains the first. He does not condescend to its ignorance or 
exploit its weakness. He knows what it wants and he knows 
what is good for it, and he manages to combine the two in 
honest, entertaining, and commonplace drama. 

“A Prince There Was” is a romantic comedy based on a story 
by Darragh Aldrich. The plot is simple and obvious, the char- 
acters are amusing and obvious, the dialogue is bright and 
obvious; and there is nothing that the general public appreciates 
more than the obvious. Mr. Cohan’s performance in the rile of 
Charles Martin is very good and entirely without distinction. 
The young millionaire he impersonates is a very likable chap; 
he is never a gentleman. Mr. Cohan’s work is always without 
distinction. That is perhaps the secret of its popularity. George 
M. Cohan is the apotheosis of the man in the street. The hearty 
and sincere applause that greets his appearance seems to say, 
“There is George M. He is one of us who has made good. 
No reason why we shouldn’t do the same.” But it is never a 
making good at the expense of others. Mr. Cohan’s message is 
always a friendly one. T. H. 
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Finance 


More Foreign Investments 


CTION by an American group of bankers in arranging, with 
the approval of the State Department, to send a representa- 
tive to China for the purpose of studying conditions in that 
country, shows that the time of important lending operations 
may be near at hand. John Jay Abbott, vice-president of the 
Continental and Commercial Trust and Savings Bank of 
Chicago, will be the emissary for the group of banks, which 
takec in many of the largest financial interests of the United 
States. Although no specific loan is under consideration at this 
time, it is evident that Mr. Abbott will conduct a thorough 
inquiry so that he may be fully in touch with the situation when 
the time comes for the American syndicate to make large loans. 
This interesting news suggests the striking changes that have 
taken place since the American group of bankers withdrew 
precipitately from a similar undertaking a few years ago at the 
time that Mr. Bryan was Secretary of State. Soon afterwards 
the beginning of the European War put a stop to all negotia- 
tions, and except for a $5,000,000 loan made by Chicago bankers 
in 1917, there have been virtually no loans by American banks 
to the Chinese Government. It is clear, however, that important 
advances must be made before long in connection with the 
movement to finance China and provide for the expansion of 
industry in that country. These negotiations may be com- 
plicated, however, since they will probably involve representa- 
tives of the six different Powers which figured in the previous 
undertaking. As much of the preliminary work has already 
been done, it is probable that the present operation will be 
carried through, and that the long-planned scheme of financing 
for China, to be participated in by the bankers of the United 
States, Great Britain, France, Japan, and other countries, will 
be successful. 

The situation is interesting, and bears upon the position of 
this country’s foreign trade, as indicated by the immense excess 
of exports over imports. All students of international finance 
realize that it will be necessary for American banking interests 
to make large loans to those foreign countries with which 
American manufacturers and exporters hope to do business. If 
we are to develop our foreign trade on the scale already planned, 
it will be necessary for us to establish large credits in this 
country for the account of those Governments and private in- 
terests with which we hope to have dealings. The foreign 
nations have not the gold to send us, and except in instances 
where it is possible for us to make large purchases of raw 
material and other produce in the countries to which our large 
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shipments are made, it will be necessary for our exporters to 
offer liberal credit. In other words, it will be necessary for 
American business men seeking trade in foreign fields to make as 
liberal arrangements as are offered by the exporters of other 
countries. 

It is important that this truth should be recognized forthwith. 
At the forthcoming meeting of the Foreign Trade Council to be 
held in Chicago next spring, the ways and means of effecting 
favorable credit arrangements will be considered, and united 
action obtained, if possible, in the effort to bid for this business 
in a satisfactory way. As a result of the extraordinary loans 
made by the United States to foreign Governments during the 
period of the world war, as well as the direct advances by 
private investors to borrowers of Europe, it will be necessary for 
the various European nations to remit to us each year fully 
$500,000,000 in interest payments. In addition to these huge 
remittances, there will fall due within the next twelve months 
some $600,000,000 of loans placed here by foreign Governments 
during the early months of the war. The further fact that 
foreign holders of American securities have sold back to this 
market about $2,000,000,000 of such holdings, so that there are at 
present outstanding abroad scarcely $1,000,000,000 of American 
securities, suggests that the trend of the foreign exchanges will 
run so heavily in favor of the United States during the coming 
vear as to make it difficult for foreign purchasers of American 
goods and merchandise to remit in settlement of our claims, 
except on an exchange basis so costly to the foreign buyers as 
to make it almost impossible for them to do business with us. 

WILLIAM Justus Borgs 
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HE head of a Philadelphia family 
writes to ask us why the price of meat 
is so high. 


x 


There are, of course, many reasons. 


= 


The heavy demand for 
meat, caused by large 
orders from the Allies, 
and by high wages at 
home, has helped to boost 
prices. The lower pur- 
chasing power of the dol- 
lar has also caused the 
prices of all commodities 
to increase. 





But one important fac- 


All itema entering into the . 
operation of the retail meat tor is the high cost of 
shop have advanced tremen- p A 

dously in cost producing and marketing 
} meat all along the line 


from farm to retailer. 


The retailer, for example, must pay high- 
er wages to clerks and more for delivery 
' service—in fact, everything entering into 
store operation has advanced tremendously. 


And the retailer has got to get a much 
higher price for meat, because he has to 
pay the packers more for it. 


The packers, in turn, are in the same 
position as the retailers. Labor, transpor- 
tation, machinery, materials—all items in 
the packing business—have mounted rap- 


Wages of packing house laborers 
ave increased over 100 per cent in 


the paat three years 
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“Why is the price of meat 
so high?” 


idly. But here again the packers have to 
get higherprices for meat when they have 
to pay such high prices for live stock. 


During the past four years cattle prices 
to Swift & Companyadvanced 74 per cent, 
whereas the price received for beef by Swift 
& Company has advanced only 61 per cent 
during the same period. 


The farmers have had to get more for 
cattle because it costs more to raise them. 


Every item entering into the pro- 
duction of cattle has gone up 






Corn, for example, has doubled during 
the past four years; farm labor is scarce 
and wages are high. 


But even with these higher production 
costs, the price of meat 


has gone up no more than 7 The cost of ail 


. ty} foods has in- 
the price of other foodstuffs ge | creased during 
—and this in face of the Se pet fur 


ii) years, and the 

advance inmost 
| cases haa been 
greater than 
that on meat 


enormous quantities sent 
overseas to our Army and 
to the Allies. Ba 


If the packers were to 
eliminate their profits en- 
tirely, there would be prac- 
tically no change in the 
price of meat. Swift & 
Company’s profits average 
only a fraction of a cent 
per pound of meat. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 23,000 stockholders 
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ESPITE the additional cost of the Interna- 
tional Relations Section, and the many other 
notable features which will be offered during the 
coming year, it has been found possible to con- 
tinue the subscription price at $4.00 a year, al- 
though announcement had previously been made 
that the first of February would see an increase 
in the rate. 








The continuance of the old rate is made possi- 
ble by the rapid and substantial growth of The 
Nation’s circulation, and by the ending of the 
war, which it is hoped may materially decrease 
the cost of production. 
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